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DETERMINED DRIVE to clear out corrupt elements in the labor 
movement is reflected by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany as he 
brought down the gavel to optn sessions of the Executive Council 
in Chicago. At his right. is AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler. 


Senate Staff Expert: 


Steel Price Increase 
Described as ‘Gouge’ 


The Senate Anti-Monopoly subcommittee opened its probe of steel 
industry price policies with staff experts charging that recent price 
hikes represent price-gouging. 

Chairman Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) charged that the combined 
added “take” for the steel industry as the result of price increases it 


La 


“ 


“is in excess of $1 billion a year.’ 
He said the U.S. Steel Corp. 
alone has increased its gross 
revenue about $300 million an- 
nually from the price hikes and 
that the rate of profit of the 
industry for the first half of 
1957 was “substantially above” 
the level that would have been 
anticipated on the basis of pro- 
duction. 


Factory Jobs Drop 
Despite New Record 


Factory employment 
| skidded off sharply during 
July despite the all-time rec- 
ord of 67.2 million U.S. jobs. 
_ A joint statement by the 
Labor and Commerce Depts. 
said factory job totals feli a 
bit more than normally dur- 
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‘has made within the last 12 months 
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Warns of Danger | 
In Ike’s ‘Recession’ Policy 
j |Special Session Set to Act 


On Report in Teamster Case 


Chicago — The Eisenhower Administration is following economic policies “designed to hasten 
s|a recession” as a mistaken means of fighting inflation, the AFL-CIO Executive Council charged“in 


+ 


“Tight money policies” have made worse a situation in which industrial output is falling and un- 
employment is growing—while prices and big corporation profits are steadily rising, the council, 


declared. 

The statement was one of several 
actions, dealing both with national 
problems and. AFL-CIO internal 


|| affairs, during the course of a four- 


day meeting Aug. 12-16. Other ac- 
tions of the council: 


UNION AFFAIRS . 


@ Accepted an application from 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men for affiliation, pending satis- 
factory agreements in conference 
with Meany on a small number of 
jurisdictional- problems and ques- 
tions. of racial provisions in the 
BRT constitution. 

@ Accepted a report that the 
women auxiliaries of the former 
AFL and CIO have agreed to merge 
in December; granted the new 
group official fraternal status; and 
promised financial help. 

@ Reported that AFL-CIO fi- 
nances are in “good shape”; set up 
a four-man committee to study fu- 
ture financial problems and meth- 
ods of financing an eight-story addi- 
tion to AFL-CIO headquarters in 
Washington. : r . 
@ Voted to change the location 
of the 1957 AFL-CIO convention 
from Miami Beach, Fla., to Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., opening Dec. 5 
(Page 1). 

@ Voiced doubts that there could 
be a “normal employer-employe 
relationship” between the AFL- 
CIO and the Field Representatives 
Federation, a union of organizers 
on the AFL-CIO staff (Page 12). 


ETHICAL PRACTICES 

@ Agreed to hold a special meet- 
ing September 24-25 at Hotel Com- 
modore in New York to hear a final 
report from the Ethical Practices 
Committee on charges of corrupt 
domination lodged against the 
Teamsters Union earlier this year. 
Committee hearings, several times 
postponed at the request of the 
Teamsters, were finally set for 
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Washington—AFL-ClIO Pres. G 


named in the past as alternate del 


Meany Nominated 


As UN Delegate 


eorge Meany has been nominated 


by Pres. Eisenhower as a_U.S. delegate to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. Meany is the first representative of organized labor 
to be nominated a full delegate, although union leaders have been 


egates: or. advisors. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. am-® 
bassador to the UN, was again 
named chief of the delegation, with 
James J. Wadsworth as his principal 
assistant. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, meeting in Chicago, adopted a 
resolution congratulating Meany 
upon the appointment and Eisen- 
hower for making it. It called the 
nomination “recognition of the for- 
ward-looking and constructive role 
played by the AFL-CIO in seeking 
to build a world of peace, prosperity 
and freedom.” 

The council, noting that this 
is the first occasion a U.S. labor 
leader “has been so singularly 
honored,” pledged its full cooper- 
ation and support té Meany in 
his role as delegate. 

Asked by reporters to comment 
on his appointment to the UN job, 
Meany replied: 

“I hope I will be able to make 
a real contribution and to help the 
delegation. I will be tehre, of 
course, as a citizen representing all 
the people of the United States.” 

Other delegates, in addition to 
Meany, are Rep. A. S. J. Carnahan 


(D-Mo.) and Rep. Walter H. Judd 
(R-Minn,), representing Congress, 
and Pres. Herman B. Wells of the 
University of Indiana. 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, prominent 
in Republican circles, was renom- 
inated as an alternate. The other 
alternates are screen star -Irene 
Dunne; Philip M. Klutznick, Park 
Forest, Ill., a lawyer, and Genoa S. 
Washington, attorney and head of 
the Chicago branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


All nominations, which were 
made in accordance with the bipar-_ 
tisan tradition, are subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. 

Delegates to the UN General As- 
sembly present this country’s po- 
sition, with the framework of over- 
all U.S. policy, -at general sessions; 
have a voice in developing policy 
decisions within the delegation it- 
self, and serve on such committees 
as the assembly may set up to fa- 
cilities its work. " 

The UN General Assembly opens 
Sept. 17 in New York. 


Chicago—The second conve 


AFL-CIO Convention: 
Atlantic City Dec. 5-13 


ntion of the AFL-CIO will be 


the price increase following the 
wage settlement in 1956 was great- 
er than the increase in cost,’-Ke- 
fauver declared. 3 

John M. Blair, the committee’s 
chief economist, cited the indus- 
try’s own figures to prove that: 
The 1956 price boost of $8.50 
a ton was “significantly greater” 
than increases in costs. 

In the first six months of 1957, 
the rate of profits (15.8 percent) 
was the highest in history, al- 
though the industry was running 

(Continued on Page 2) 


ing the summer to an em- 
ployment figure of 16.7 mil- 
lion. 

The record number of jobs 
was set through a gain of 
700,000 over June’s previous 
high, a reflection of “further 
hiring of young people in 
summer activities.” 

Unemployment dropped to 
3 million, a decline of 300,- 
000, as summer job-hunters 
either found jobs or quit 
looking and enjoyed the 
shade. 


Sept. 5-6 (Page 3). 

@ Decided to “withhold any 
action” in. the case of Vice Pres. 
Maurice Hutcheson, head of the 
Carpenters, who had used the 
Fifth Amendment before a Sen- 
ate committee in connection with 
a probe of land sales on Indiana 
roads projects.- The case is now 
under examination by a state 
grand jury. Hutcheson has de- 
nied that the union or its funds 
were involved in any way in the 
case (Page 3). . ° 

(Continued on Page 3) 


held from Dec. 5 to 13 in Atlantic City, N. J., Pres. George 
Meany announced during the Executive Council meeting. 

Convention headquarters will be in the Ambassador Hotel. 
The sessions will be held in the big City Auditorium on the 
Boardwalk. The first two days, Thursday, Dec. 5, and Friday, 
Dec. 6, will be devoted largely to speakers, with the work con- 
centrated in the final week. _ 

Meany said the convention was shifted from Miami Beach, 
Fla., where it was originally scheduled, because the AFL-CIO 
found in some hotels there “a condition detrimental to unions 
and our movement.” ; 
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SOARING PROFITS of the steel industry in the first six months 
of this year are pointed out on a chart of the Senate Anti-Monopoly 
subcommittee by its chairman, Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.). The 
committee staff charged unusual profits followed price hikes. Kefau- 
ver said théy boosted industry’s annual income by $1 billion. 


Steel Price Increase 


Described as ‘Gouge’ - 


(Continued from Page 1) 
at 91 percent of capacity, a rate 
bettered in five recent years. 

The U.S. Steel Corp.’s after- 
tax profits as a percentage of 
sales were higher im the second 
quarter of 1957, despite lower 
production, thaw just before the 
1956 price hike went into effect. 

So were earnings on each share 
of its common stock. 

Dividends per share of U.S. 
Steel stock also rose sharply. 

Frequent clashes between top of- 
ficials of the industry’s largest pro- 
ducer and Kefauver and the sub- 
committee staff sparked the open- 
ing sessions. 

U. S. Steel officials, however, 
doggedly continued to try to ex- 
plain away their recent $6-a-ton 
price hike on grounds that it was 
needed to cover rising labor costs. 
That was the reason they gave when 
the July 1 Hrice increases were an- 
nounced, 

Spokesmen for the Steelworkers 
and the AFL-CIO Economic Pol- 
icy Committee have charged the 
industry could have absorbed the 
full cost of the recent wage and 
fringe benefit gains, reduced prices, 
and still shown the highest profits in 
history. 


Chart Bolsters Claims ~~ 
Lead-off spokesmen for the, in- 
dustry were U.S. Steel’s board 
chairman, Roger M. Blough, and 
Chairman Robert C. Tyson of its 
finance committee. After their 
prepared statements had been pre- 
sented, Blair introduced a chart to 
buttress his assertion that the in- 
dustry’s profits since the 1956 price 
spiral increased more than produc- 
tion costs. 
The chart traced the relationship 
between the rate of return on stock- 


holders’ investment and the per- 


cent of capacity at which the indus- 


try operated for the peacetime} 


years since 1921. It showed that, 
almost invariably, the higher the 
percent of production capacity in 
use, the greater the rate of profits. 
This normal pattern was 
broken during the first six months 


of this year, Blair pointed out, 


when the industry enjoyed its 
highest rate of profits in history, 
although its rate of production 
dropped to only 91 percent of 


capacity. 

The only explanation for the 
higher profits this year, Blair said, 
is that last year’s price boost was 
far ahead of increased costs. 

When Tyson objected to the 


chart on grounds that a profit rate 
computed on the basis of stock- 
holders‘ investment “exaggerated” 
the industry’s profits, Blair. submit- 
ted the other ratios, based on the 
earnings of U.S. Steel itself. 


Defends Price Rise 
Blough persistently defended the 
latest price rise and denied that 
major steel producers had entered 
into any industrywide agreement to 
raise steel prices July 1 by $6 a ton. 
In the course of his sparring with 
Kefauver and others, Blough ex- 
pressed several novel economic ob- 
servations, including the statement 
that “rising prices do not cause in- 
flation; they are the result of it.” 
When Kefauver doggedly tried 
to get him to admit that there 
would be more “competition” if 
the companies offered . different 
prices, Blough told him, “I don’t 
think you understand competi- 
tion. I think you understand the 
words but not the concept.” 


Blough smiled patiently as Ke- 
fauver read off a list of steel com- 
panies whose prices followed the 
increase announced by U. S. Steel. 
He parried the Senator’s question of 
how that happened by telling him 
“you should direct your question to 
the major producers.” 

Cites Union Pacts 

' Then he added that “probably 
one thing that was going through 
their minds was that there is a sub- 
stantially uniform labor contract 
throughout the industry; their costs 
were going up the same amount as 
ours.” 

“Wages are the industry’s biggest 
cost,” Tyson said, and “as long as 
nationwide wage inflation continues 
at rates exceeding the increases in 
productivity, price inflation will be 
compelled.” 

Four out of five leading econ- 
omists who earlier had testified 
before the committee said that 
pricing practices in key near- 
monopoly industries were the 
major factor in the current in- 
flationary spiral. 

The steel officials’ views also 
differed sharply with those of Ke- 
fauver’s statement opening the 
hearing into the effect of “admin- 
istered” prices on steel costs. (Ad- 
ministered prices are defined as 
those over which business itself has 
a large measure of control in con- 
trast to. those prices which are set 
by competition in the market 
place.) i 


AFL-CIO Calls hoi Passage 
Of Senate Civil nag rpde Bill 


A strong plea to Congress to passthe Senate version of the right-to-vote bill was voiced by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council in Chicago as the fate of the measure seemed to rest with a stalemated House 


Rules Committee. 


The council expressed “disappointment” in Senate tei that “make the measure less effec- 


tive than the [original] House version.” 


nothing’ position in the legislative 
field,” the council’s statement de- 
clared. “We will not join with 
those who would delay or defeat 
the present weakened measure in 
an effort to obtain ean pe3 ad- 
vantage.” 


Rules Cosamitice Role 


The Senate version would do 
much “to focus public attention on 
problems that cry out for justice” 
and “the precious right to vote” 
would be given congressional rec- 
ognition, the council-said, in prom- 
ising to press “for continued im- 
provements in the years ahead.” 

The danger to enactment was the 

possibility that the Rules Commit- 
tee might stall the measure in- 
definitely. 
' Right-wing Republicans led by 
Floor Leader Joseph Martin (R- 
Mass.) insisted they would prefer 
“no bill” this session rather than 
accept Senate amendments-to the 
measure passed earlier. by the 
House. 

Behind the scenes, however, ter- 
rific pressure was building up for 
early action. 

A bi-partisan group of House 
liberals moved to support the Dem- 
ocratic leadership, including Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn (Tex.), in asking 
acceptance of the Senate language. 
They urged perhaps one major 
amendment to restrict the Senate’s 
jury-trial section to voting-right 
cases alone instead of letting it ap- 
ply to all cases of criminal contempt 
under long-existing laws. 


NAACP Backs Senate Bill 
The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
and other influential civil-rights 
groups joined the AFL-CIO in 
swinging to the Senate version. 
Martin, after first telling report- 
ers that the NAACP didn’t “speak 
for all” Negro citizens, relented to 
the extent of personally distributing 
copies of the NAACP statement 
asking GOP support of the bill. , 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson .(D-Tex.) — categorically 
predicted that Congress would “pass 
a bill next week.” 


Republicans on Spot 

GOP Senate Floor Leader Wil- 
liam F. Knowland (Calif.), al- 
though expressing some disappoint- 
ment with the Senate version, also 
threw his influence toward prompt 
action rather than postponement 
until next year or until a special 
session in November, as Martin 
once suggested. 


“But the trade union movement has never taken an ‘all or 


Council Statement 
On Civil Rights Bill 


The text of the statement adopted by the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council at its Chicago meeting on the civil rights bill: 

The record of the AFL-CIO on civil rights speaks for itself. 
We have fought in this session of Congress, as the labor move- 
ment has traditionally fought, for a meaningful civil rights bill. 

In keeping with that tradition, we supported H. R. 6127 as 
it passed the House, and we urged the Senate to adopt it with- 
out crippling amendments. 

We are disappointed in the Senate amendments which ob- 
viously make the measure less effective than the House ver- 
sion. But the trade union movement has never taken an “all 
or nothing” position in the legislative field. We are always 
prepared to accept progress even when we expected the prog- 
ress would be 

In this instance, the ‘Senate-approved n measure provides for 
a civil rights commission, operating with subpoena powers, 
which can do much to focus public and Congressional attention 
on the problems which cry out for justice. The precious right 


political advantage. 


to vote is given congressional recognition and the Dept. of 
Justice is given new powers to protect that right. 

We urge the Congress to adopt this year the bill as passed 
by the Senate. We will not join with those who would delay 
or defeat the present weakened measure in an effort to obtain 


We pledge that the AFL-CIO will continue, in the years 
ahead, to press for continued improvements until we reach the 
day when full civil rights are guaranteed for all our citizens. 


The parliamentary situation fac- 
ing the House was this: 

The Rules Committee consists of 
four northern Democrats, four 
southern Democrats and four Re- 
publicans. It is headed by Rep. 
Howard Smith (D-Va.), who is 
opposed to any right-to-vote bill. 
He was originally supported by one 
other Democrat, Rep. William M. 
Colmer (D-Miss.)—and at least 
tactically by all four Republicans. 

The committee, therefore, was 
divided six to six on whether to 
take any action on the bill. 

If it acts, it can do one of two 
things. It can recommend that the 
bill be sent to a conference com- 
mittee or it can report the bill 
directly to the House for a vote on 
concurrence with the Senate ver- 
sion except for the major single 
amendment on jury trials. 

Rayburn who said the one ques- 
tion was whether Republicans 
“wanted a bill or wanted civil rights 
as a political issue,” had two ways 
to get a decision in the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

He and others could persuade 


Steel Profit Report Bares 
Phony Labor Cost ‘Pitch’ 


The steady rise in steel prices has been caused by the steel 
industry’s desire for higher profits—not by labor costs—the 
July-August issue of the AFL-CIO Economic Policy Commit- 
tee’s Economic Trends and Outlook points out. 

In a detailed analysis of the steel industry’s pricing policies, 


the publication said the industry’s newest $6-a-ton price in- 
crease provides “a case study of how prices of key products 


are set by giant corporations—not by competition—to yield 


large and rising profit margins.” 

Analyzing the industry’s claim that wage increases made 
the hike necessary, the publication points out that in the first 
quarter of this year U.S. Steel’s net profit, after taxes, was at 
a new yearly record of $461.9 million—$91.8 million more 
than in the previous record year. . The total cost of wage and 
fringe improvements which the Steelworkers received begin- 
ning July 1 will cost the corporation $24.7 million after taxes, 
the article said, 

“In other words, the corporation could have absorbed the 
entire cost of the wage and fringe benefit improvement, and 
without any increase in productivity, it would have been in a 
position. to increase its net profit, after taxes, from $370.1 
million in 1955 and $348.1 million in 1956 to $437.2 million 
in 1957—$67.1 million more than in 1955,” it declared. 


Martin that an outright GOP block- 
ade, stalemating the committee until 
adjournment of Congress would 
damage the Republicans politically. 
One or two of the GOP Rules Com- 
mittee members would then vote 
with six Democrats to report the 
bill for action. 

Rayburn’s other possible course 
would be to persuade either Smith 
or Colmer, the two hostile Demo- 
crats, to abstain from voting in the 
committee, 

Under either circumstance the 
bill would be certain swiftly to 
reach the floor, with prospects for 
passage bright. 


2-Year Limit 
On Write-offs 


Washington — The Senate has 
voted to halt the “millionaires’ bo- 

anza” fast tax write-off program 
in two years’ time. 

Issuance of rapid amortization 
certificates by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization would be halted Dec. 
31, 1959. In the meanwhile, all 
certificates issued after Aug. 22 
would be limited to new.or spe- 
cialized defense facilities and to de- 
fense’ research and development 
activities, the bill provides. 

The program was set up orig- 
inally during World War II as a 


dertake the development of defense 
plants needed by the nation. It 
allows firms to write-off (i.e. de- 
duct) the cost of such investments 
in five years’ time for tax purposes. 
Criticism of the fast tax write- 
off program has been mounting in 
Congress since the Administration 
granted a certificate to the Idaho 
Power Co. for its controversial 
dams at Hells Canyon. In the face 
of public protests, the company 
later announced it was cancelling 
its authorization for the write offs. 
The measure now goes to the 
House, where tax experts predi 


/ 


speedy approval. 


Senate Votes 


means of inducing business to un- — 
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Page Three, 


Meeting Covers Wide Range 
Of Domestic, Foreign Issues 


(Continued from Page 1) 

@ Upheld the removal /of Paul 
Dorfman as secretary-treasurer of 
directly affiliated Local 20467, a 
Chicago waste handlers’ union, on 
charges of violation of AFL-CIO 
union rules and ethical codes 
(Page 3). 

@ Heard a report that the Allied 
Industrial Workers, now on proba- 
tion and under orders to clean up 
corruption, has been making “con- 
siderable progress” in that direc- 
tion—while the Distillery Workers, 
also on probation, has made “not 
very much progress” -(Page 3). 

LEGISLATION 

@Called for passage by the 
House of the civil rights bill 
adopted by the Senate. Although 
disappointed by the weakening 
amendments added in the Senate, 
the AFL-CIO hailed the bill in its 
present form as representing major 
progress (Page 2). 

@ Called for speedy Senate pas- 
sage of a House-passed measure to 
increase wage rates for postal and 
government classified workers. 

@ Complained about adminis- 
tration of the government’s hous- 
ing program, which it said is 
causing hardship for prospective 


_ home buyers and slowing the 


pace of construction of badly 
needed new dwellings (Page 4). 
@Charged that the migratory 
labor program is being handled, in 
many parts of the nation, in such 
a way as to depress wages far below 
decency standards (Page 12). 

@ Adopted statements calling 
for passage of adequate disclos- 
ure legislation covering financial 
operations of all health, welfare 
and pension plans. 

@Voiced belief that injured 
workers ‘should receive medical 


’ care,, under workmen’s compensa- 


tion programs, as long as needed to 
relieve disability; and cash benefits 
adequate to provide minimum 
standards for his family. 

@ Expressed confidence in the 
financial stability of the U.S. social 
security system, and endorsed plans 
for periodic-studies by the Advisory 
Council on Social Security Financ- 
ing, a body provided for in a law 
passed last year. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


@ Praised the voluntary work of 
building trades workers in contrib- 
uting time and labor to building 
homes for Louisiana victims of 
Hurricane Audrey (Page 5). 


@ Named Dr. Jonas Salk, dis- 
eoverer of the anti-polio vaccine, 
to receive the 1957 Murray- 
Green award, given to honor 
Americans who have made out- 
standing contributions to the wel- 
fare of the nation’s people (Page 
5). 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

@ Strongly urged the U.S. gov- 
ernment to “redouble its efforts” 
to have the United Nations “lose 
no further time” in convening a 
special session of the General As- 
sembly to study and act on the re- | 
port of the UN special commit- 
tee on Hungary —a committee 
which unanimously found that 
there had been “massive armed 
intervention” in the internal af- 
fairs of Hungary. 

®@ Endorsed resolutions on peace, 
Hungary and Algeria adopted by 
the recent ICFTU Congress; reaf- 
firmed “solidarity” with the work- 
ers and unions of Finland which 
recently affiliated with the ICFTU 
despite denunciation from Moscow. 

@ Announced a $50,000 program 
to train “promising” young labor 
leaders from Central Africa in the 
U.S. labor movement, so that they 
may return to help build unions 
and a better society in a section of 
the world rapidly throwing off the 
bonds of colonialism (Page 14). 

@ “Saluted” the striking trans- 
port workers of Poland and con- 
demned the Polish Communist 
government for using troops and 
police against the workers (Page 
14). 

@ Called for U.S. ratification of 
Intl. Labor Organization treaties 
outlawing slave labor and guaran- 
teeing the right to organize unions 
(Page 14). 

@ Hailed the appointment of 
AFL-CIO Pres. Meany—the first 
labor leader so honored—to the 
U.S. delegation to next month’s 
session of the UN General Assem- 
bly, and promised “full cooperation 
and support” to him (Page 1). 

@ Approved the appointment of 
Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther and Sec. Joseph D. Keenan 
of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers as fraternal delegates 
to the convention of the British 
Trades Union Congress next month 
(Page 14). 

@ Invited newly elected Pres. 
Arne Geijer of the ICFTU and 
Willi Richter, new head of the 
German Union Federation to be 
guests of the AFL-CIO convention 
in December. 


Meany Upheld by Council 
On Expulsion of Dorfman 


Chicago—Removal of Sec.-Tre 


as. Paul Dorfman of Federal Local 


Union 20467, and his expulsion from membership, was unanimously 


approved by the AFL-CIO Exe 


cutive Council. After hearing a 


75-minute appeal by Dorfman’s'? 
counsel, the council acted without 
a dissenting vote to uphold Pres. 
George Meany, who ousted Dorf- 
man on July 30. 

Dorfman, whose local’s members 
work in junk and salvage yards in 
the Chicago area, had been accused 
of a broad series of violations of 
AFL-CIO rules.- 


Dorfman has the right to appeal 
to the December convention of the 
AFL-CIO if he so desires. 

Meany told reporters that the 
council had received a “comprehen- 
sive report” on the Allied Industrial 


‘Workers and a shorter report on 


the Distillery Workers. 
The reports were made by Peter 


-McGavin, assistant to-Meany, who 


had been designated as a “monitor” 
to inspect the affairs of the two 
unions; The AIW and the Dis- 
tillery Workers were placed in a 
Probationary status a few months 


ago and instructed to make further 
steps toward cleaning up corruption 
in their union or face suspension 
from the AFL-CIO. 

“In the case of the Allied Indus- 
trial Workers, considerable prog- 
ress has been made,” Meany said. 

“In the case of the Distillery 
Workers, not very much progress 
has been made.” 

Meany noted that the AIW’s of- 
ficers called a new convention; of- 
fered their own resignations; placed 
the findings of the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee before the dele- 
gates; and elected new officers with 
instructions to. keep up the job of 
cleaning house. 

In Chicago the two new officers 
of the AIW conferred with Meany. 
He advised them, among other 
things, to sue Anthony Doria to 
recover money he had gotten from 
the AIW. 


Council Acts on Five Major Fronts - 


EXPOSING CORRUPTION is” “good for labor and for everybody else,” AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany declared at a press conference during the Executive Council meeting while denying rumors of a 
change in the AFL-CIO attitude toward the McClellan Committee. 


Hutcheson Case Action Deferred; 
Special Session Set on Teamsters 


Chicago—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has decided to “withhold any action” in the case of 
Vice Pres. Maurice Hutcheson pending further possible developments. 
Hutcheson, president of the Brotherhood of Carpenters, had taken the Fifth Amendment in an ap- 


pearance before the Gore Senate 
subcommittee concerning a personal 
involvement in an Indiana land 
purchase arrangement, in which 
highway sites were alleged to be 
involved. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said the council had discussed all 
aspects of the case and had heard 
a statement by Hutcheson which 
had first been presented to the 
Executive Committee some two 
weeks ago. 


No Union Funds Involved 

Meany pointed out that the case 
of Hutcheson and some other In- 
diana individuals is still before a 
grand jury. He pointed out that 
there was no question of union in- 
volvement or use of Carpenters’ 
funds in the Hutcheson case. 


“Our rule on the use of the 
Fifth Amendment is not auto- 
matic,” Meany said.. “We never 
felt it was. When we adopted 
the position on the use of the 
Fifth Amendment by labor un- 
ion leaders, we made clear our 
position.” 

That position was that unions 
would have a responsibility to in- 
vestigate use of the Fifth Amend- 
ment by officials, particularly when 
it was a case involving use of the 
non-incrimination privilege in cases 
involving corruption in a trade 
union. 


Special Session Set 


The Executive Council, Meany 
announced, will hold a special meet- 
ing—probably on Sept. 23 or 24 
in New York—to get a final re- 
port from the Ethical Practices 
Committee in the Teamsters’ case. 

The Teamsters were charged by 
the Executive Couneil last May 
with being dominated by corrupt 
influenc@s and the case was referred 
to the Ethical Practices: unit. 

The Ethical Practices hearings 
have been frequently postponed 
at the request of the Teamsters. 
A hearing scheduled for Aug. 28 
has been postponed at the Team- 
sters’ request until Sept. 5-6, 
Meany announced. 


The reason for the Teamsters’ 
request, he said, was the fact that 
three members of the Teamsters’ 
Executive Board are under sub- 
poena to testify before the McClel- 
lan Committee, and the Ethical 
Practices Committee moved its 


hearing date rather than risk a con- 


flict of dates with the Senate com- 
mittee. 
Textile Case Sept. 4 

At the same time, a hearing on 
the case of the United Textile Work- 
ers, which was referred to- the 
Ethical Practices Committee, after 
revelations before the McClellan 
Committee, was postponed until 
Sept. 4. 

Meany expressed the belief that 
the Ethical Practices Committee is 
“being very patient” in acceding to 
the Teamsters’ request, but he said 
the Sept. 5-6 hearing date will be 


observed whether or not the Team- |" 


sters Union officials show up. 

The Executive Council, he 
said, will make its decision in 
the Teamsters’ case before the 
opening of the Teamsters’ con- 
vention. That meeting starts 
Sept. 30 in Miami Beach, Fla. 

In other actions, the council 
heard brief interim reports from 


the Ethical Practices Committee in: 


the cases of the Teamsters, the 


Bakery and Confectionery Work- 


ers and the United Textile Workers. 
The three reports gave brief his- 
tories of the cases and did not go 
into the evidence produced at the 
hearings. 

Explains Beck Case 

At his press conference, Meany 
differentiated sharply between the 
case of Vice Pres. Hutcheson and 
the case of former Vice Pres. Dave 
Beck. 

In the Beck case, Meany said, 
the council acted after it found “a 
wealth of evidence to indicate mis- 
use of union funds, including 
Beck’s own word that he had ‘bor- 
rowed’ funds without letting the 
union in on the secret.” . 

He said that Beck was ousted 
from the Executive Council es- 
sentially not for his use of the 
Fifth Amendment but because 
‘of his misuse of the union funds. 
That arrangement, he added, is 
not involved in the Hutcheson 
case at all. 


Meany Reaffirms Support 
For Probe of Corruption 


Chicago—Exposure of corruption “is good for labor and for every- 
body else,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told a press conference 
here. At the same.time, he promised, he will “resist any attempt to 


fasten restrictive laws on labor be-® 


cause of the sins of a few people.” 


Meany told reporters he sees 
no reason “why there should be 
any change in AFL-CIO policy 
toward any committee turning up 
corruption in the labor move- 
ment or anywhere else.” He re- 
ported after the first day of meet- 
ings by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council that the top group had 
not discussed the McClellan 


- Committee. 


Nor, he added, had he heard “of 
any idea of changing AFL-CIO at- 
titudes” toward the committee. 

Commenting on the current 


| probes, Meany said, “I don’t think 


that the things that have been ex- 
posed are anything that anybody in 
the trade union movement can pe 
proud of.” 

When questioned about cased 
remarks by Teamsters Vice Pres. 


James R. Hoffa critical of AFL- 


CIO policy on union officials who 
take the Fifth Amendment, Meany 
said: 

“T stand on the policy of the 
AFL-CIO on use of the Fifth 
Amendment .adopted last January. 
I don’t agree with. Mr. Hoffa.” 


Douglas Urges Codes 
On Businessmen 


Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Il.) 
has urged industry. and busi- 
ness to follow the lead of Ia- 
bor and adopt ethical prac- 
tice. codes. He was inter- 
viewed on the AFL-CIO pub- 
lic service program, Labor 
Answers Your Questions. 

“I think the labor move- 
‘ment has stepped out ahead 
of industry and business in 
these matters,” he said. “In 
all these matters, eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty, 
and we need to work at this.” 
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DRAWN FOR THE 
AFL-CIO News 


For New Housing Laws 


Chicago—A call for the widest popular support of the AFL-CIO 
drive for two basic housing measures during the second session of 


Congress was sounded by the 


meeting here. 

Introduced during the first ses- 
sion by Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D- 
Pa.), they would greatly expand 
the badly-needed supply of housing 
available for low and middle in- 
come families, and merit “top prior- 
ity” when Congress reconvenes, the 
council said. 

One measure would revive the 
low-rent public housing program 
for low-income families, authoriz- 
ing construction of 200,000 units a 
year. 


Slum Clearance Essential 

“Replanning and rebuilding of 

our cities cannot go forward unless 
decent housing is available for low- 
income families displaced by slum 
clearance, urban renewal, highway 
and other. public projects,” the 
council commented. \ 

The other would authorize 
low-cost housing loans for mid- 
dle-income families. Such a pro- 
gram, according to the council, 
“ig essential to provide housing 
for a large number of families 
and individuals who need and 
want no subsidy, but simply can- 
not afford to meet the unduly 
high charges required to finance 
the houses available in today’s 
market.” 


The council pointed out that 
housing activity, at its lowest level 
in eight years, sank to about 500,- 
_ 000 units in the first six months of 
1957 and seems destined, for the 
full year, to be below the one mil- 
lion level for the first time since 
1948. 


Legislation Falls Short 

“The housing legislation recently 
passed by Congress falls far short 
of what is needed to meet the na- 
tion’s housing requirements,” it 
said. 
“Even the slight relief expected 
from the new law’s authorization 
for reduced down payments on 


AFL-CIO Executive Council at its 


FHA-insured homes has been more 
than offset by the further jacking 
up of the interest rate on the FHA- 
insured home mortgages. The 
home-buyer must now shoulder the 
effective interest rate of 5.75 per- 
cent—a rich windfall to the money 
lenders at the home- buyers’ ex- 
pense.” 

Meantime, the council added, the 
Administration “has resisted every 
effort aimed at expanding the sup- 
ply of housing” families with the 
greatest need. 

“A prosperous housing industry 
is a necessary foundation for the 
nation’s total economy,” it noted. 

“Even more important, an ade- 
quate level of housing construction 
is essential to assure dévelopment 
of sound, healthful communities in 
which the democratic way of life 
can flourish. 


“Above all, people need better 
homes. It is the will of the Amer- 
ican people that this, their biggest 
need, be met without delay. They 
insist that better homes be brought 
within the reach of American fami- 
lies who are deprived of them to- 
day.” 


Dio Indicted 
On Tax Charges 


New York—John Dio- 
guardi (Johnny Dio) was in- 
dicted on two charges of in- 
come tax evasion by a federal 
grand jury. 

One indictment accused 
him of ducking $20,168 in }- 
taxes on an income of at least 
$63,333 for the years 1950, 
1951 and 1952. The other 
charges him and his body- 
guard, Theodore (Teddy Ray) 
Rij, with conspiring to avoid 
payment of taxes. 

The two are also under in- 
dictment in the acid blinding 
of labor columnist Victor 
Riesel. 


Council Calls 
For New Burt 
Case Hearing 


Chicago—The AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council has directed a sub- 
committee to meet with the Sheet 
Metal Workers in the immediate 
future on complaints that the union 
failed to accept a previous decision 
in a dispute with the Steelworkers 
at the Burt~ Manufacturing Co., 
Akron, O. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said the Sheet Metal Workers 
“claim” they are complying with 
the council decision, but said in 
his opinion they “are not comply- 
ing.” The committee consists of 
Meany and Vice Presidents Joseph 
A. Beirne and George M. Har- 
rison. 

Meany reported that he had con- 
ferred with Pres. Robert Byron of 
the Sheet Metal Workers and told 
reporters that the Sheet Metal 
Workers “insist” that there is no 
boycott of Burt products and that 
they are willing to install Burt prod- 
ucts. 

Byron told Meany he has in- 
structed, and will again in the fu- 
ture instruct, members of the union 
not to interfere with the handling 
of Burt products. 


CatholicLaborMay 
Merge With CLC 


Quebec — The Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labor 
has called a convention here to dis- 
cuss the possibility of merging with 
the Canadian Labor Congress. 

The CCCL has about 100,000 
members, most of them in Quebec. 
The CLC, with which Canadian lo- 
cals of AFL-CIO international 
unions and all-Canadian national 
unions are affiliated, has 1.1 million 
members, 

Merger has been under consid- 
eration and discussion since before 
the CLC was formed last year by 
amalgamation of the former Ca- 
nadian Trades & Labor Congress 
and the Canadian Congress of La- 
bor. 


Urged to A 


next five to 10 years if the demand 


Teacher Pay Boosts 


id Colleges 


The salaries of teachers in higher ¢ducation must be doubled in the 


for college education is to be met, 


The 35-member President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School on which organized labor was represented by AFL-CIO 
Education Dir. John Connors, filed a 108-page report with Pres, 


salary. 

It made 47 specific recommenda- 
tions, including a series which 
would give the federal government 
a greater role in meeting the costs 
of college and university training, 
and called for further research un- 
der federal direction to determine 
the needs and potentialities of adult 
education, including worker educa- 
tion. 

Fringe Benefits Urged 

In addition to recommending that 
college trustees, state legislatures 
and “all others responsible for aca- 
demic budgets” give the “absolute 
highest priority” to substantially 
higher salaries for teachers, the 
committee urged that the “eco- 
nomic status and drawing power” of 
the profession be further strength- 
ened by additional inducements, in- 


fringe benefits. 


Unless more qualified persons 
enter the college-level teaching 
field, the committee said, the 
country will be. unable to meet 
the demand for higher education 
when the number of students is 
tripled in-10 years in view of the 
high birth rate and increasing de- 
mand. 

The committee also proposed 
that college facilities be expanded 
principally by enlargement of pres- 
ent institutions instead of establish- 
ing new ones. It approved two- 
year junior or communiiy colleges 
as the type of new institution best 
able to provide for the expected 
spate of students, but warned they 
“should not be viewed as a panacea 
for relieving pressures” on four- 
year colleges. 


Government’s Two-Fold Role 

The role of the government 
should be two-fold, the committee 
said—helping the colleges on the 
one hand, and helping students on 
the other. 

It. recommended continuation of 


Eisenhower calling for. the higher® 


cluding moderate-cost housing|- 


housing loan program; the freeing 
of land cleared of slums for college 
use; a new grant-in-aid program for 
facilities such as laboratories, and 
full payment for research programs 
colleges and universities undertake 
for the government. 

For the students and their fami- 
lies, it suggested a “work-study” 
program under which the govern. 
ment would subsidize employment 
for students, along the general lines 
of the National Youth Administra- 
tion during the depression; income 
tax -benefits for parents sending a 
child to college, and a loan program 
under which higher education can 
be financed .much as the purchase 
of an auto is now done. 

Connors said the recommenda- 
tions were “about as good as 
could be expected in view of the 
large size of the committee and 
the diversity of views of its mem- 
bers, although they do not go 
quite so far in some instances as 
the AFL-CIO would like.” 

“The report effectively points up 
the dual problem of crowded col- 
leges and lack of teachers which 
confronts us now,” he said, “and 
which will grow worse’ when the 
children now jamming our grade 
and high schools are ready for 
higher education. 


Approves Aid Plans 

“The committee is on solid 
ground in proposing that one phase 
be solved by doubling teachers’ sal- 
aries, and in helping to solve the 
other phase recommending various 
federal aid and grant programs for 
the colleges. 

“Its recommendation of an in- 
come tax exemption for parents 
sending children to college may be 
of value, though I question that the 
amount saved would be the deter- 
mining factor in sending a child to 
college.” 

The committee also called for a 
review of the programs of the U.S. 
Office of Education with the aim 


the federal low-interest college 


nances against discrimination. 


fully enforceable fair employment 
practices ordinance when Mayor 
George Christopher signed into law 
a measure passed nine days earlier 
by the board of supervisors. 


In Los Angeles, a new law ban- 
ning racial and religious discrimina- 
tion in housing located in redevel- 
opment projects passed by the city 
council without a dissenting vote, 
went into effect July 29. 

.The measure requires that all 
deeds, leases or contracts relating to 
land or its sale, lease, sublease or 
transfer entered into by the Cor- 
munity Redevelopment Agency 
must contain a clause barring dis- 
crimination and segregation. The 
law provides that the clause “shall 


quent holders. 

San Francisco’s FEP ordinance 
prohibits discrimination in hiring, . 
tenure, compensation, promotion, 
discharge or any other terms, 
conditions, or benefits of employ- 
ment on grounds of race, color, 
religion, ancestry, national origin 
or place of birth. Employment 
agencies, labor unions and em- 
ployers of five or more are cov- 
ered, as well as all city and 

- county positions and all contrac- 
tors and subcontractors doing 
city or county work. 


A seven-member commission on 


of increasing their effectiveness. 


Two Key California Cities 
Adopt Anti-Bias Ordinances 


San Francisco—California’s two largest cities have adopted ordi- 


The city and county of San Francisco became the first municipality 


in the state of California to enact a® 


run with the land” and bind subse- . 


equal employment opportunity, ap- 
pointed by the mayor, will admin- 
ister the law. It will investigate 
complaints, try to eliminate dis- 
crimination by conciliation, and if 
this fails, certify the matter to the 
city attorney for legal action to se- 
cure compliance. 


Senate Approves 
Niagara Power Bill 


The Senate has passed and sent 
to the White House the “com- 
promise” proposal for development 
of the Niagara River’s power by 
New York State. 

Ending a seven year controversy 
over Niagara power development, 
the bill authorizes the New York 
Power Authority to issue $600 mil- 
lion in bonds to finance the proj- 
ect. The “compromise” provides 
that half of the power must be re- 
served for municipalities, coopera- 
tives and other public bodies. 

The AFL-CIO had backed the 
compromise as the best bill ob- 
tainable, although it opposed de- 
partures from the nation’s tradi- 
tional “preference” policies for 


public power developments. 
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, {Council Urges Study to Bar Recession | 


* | Kconomic Statement Hits 
t COPE Bus 
: | Administration Poli : 
0 inistration Policies In “Off-year” 
* Chicago — A. searching “re-appraisal” of public policies and C : 
, rivate actions that affect the “stability and growth” of the American | F& ampal 
8 | ‘conomy was advocated by the AFL-CIO Executive Council. paigns 
or The call for.a searching study of the economy takes on added Chicago—Nineteen hundred and 
id “J urgency, in the eyes of the council, because of fear that the Admin- fifty-seven is an “off year” politi- 
fe] istation’s hard-money policies areY 5 “Tie tabor costs “have re comical ‘sciyiy. duophout the 
“designed to hasten a recession” as| mained practically unchanged in : i = ny. 
\i- a means of curbing inflation. the past five years, in spite of rising As a revolt, the AFL-CIO’s 
¢ The council made clear its feel- | Wages and improved fringe bene- Committee on Political Education 
. ing that such a method is a wrong fits.” plans no “off year” lay-off from the 
nt and misguided approach to the| _4—Both wholesale and consumer job of getting union members regis- 
cs Pe rices have been rising steadily, tered and informed about the issues 
a- J nation’s problems. with no change in sight~—despite in election contests. 
ve It lashed out at the “wholly | the fact that “in the face of a de- James P. McDevitt, director of 
- irresponsible” views of a former |Clining demand for goods and a COPE, told reporters after mect- 
constantly rising ability to increase ings of the COPE operating and 
0 secretary of the treasury in the the supply, a ‘fall-off in prices or; administrative committees that un- 
Se Se aa aan tration - dinarily would be expected.” ion members are ready to resist. 
recently told a Senate committee eP ‘ ly” efforts to curb the legitimate politi- 
that a drop in production is “the - prregrie page ns y ot cal activities of trade unions. 
+ tnt hing that can happen to |, 1 je prcnt econo, ue Bag ony eo Reape 
t this country.” tration is “blundering dangerously Sach Ou wan thi iOeiaiiinn of dere 
: It “can hardly be doubted,” the|-- - pursuing confused and self- i” >. seal 3 . ruption by the McClellan com- 
» council declared, that the Eisen-| defeating policies. . . .” A LIGHTER MOMENT AS Pres. James C. Petrillo (right), of the} mittee as an excuse for “ham- 
. hower Administration’s purpose,| Cited were such moves as a rais- Musicians, Pres. Walter P. Reuther (left), of the Auto Workers, and| stringing” labor's political action. 
through its policy of tight money | jing of the federal reserve discount | Pres. David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers chat during a recess| But, he said, he is “dubious” 
: and high interest rates, is to “cur-| rate to the highest level in 23 years; | at the AFL-CIO Executive Council meeting in Chicago. Pres. Jo-|such legislation would be passed in 
‘h tail both business and consumption | a raising of the FHA mortgage rate | seph A. Beirne, of the Communications Workers, is partly concealed | the near future. Members of Con- 
: demand” thus to undermine |to 5.25 percent, and a heaping of behind Réuther. gress, when they think about it, 
* the already waning boom. economic benefits on big business, ms will realize that they are creating 
je through the bonus of “fast tax tai i. e dangerous precedents which could 
* Tew potion me arLcioy™ea” and oner devi. “|i xecutive Council Hails|se ese 
These policies, the AFL-CIO M hile, the AFL-CIO other organizations and citizens’ 
said, are creating higher costs for} es eae “ . . Bs is c groups, McDevitt said. 
small businessmen, farmers, home- Sear Renew: len - H B ildin Job COPE in Wisconsin, McDevitt 
id buyers, consumers and local gov- ue to raise prices in the most urricane U g added, is playing an active role in 
se ernments. They are, the statement| tategic section of the economy, i me: : a! the Aug. 27 special election, where 
1- added, “enriching the few at the| OUr basic industries. Then, they Chicago—Hundreds of Louisiana union building trades workers |hoth the state AFL and CIO have 
re expense of the many.” — stentanddeai aman received an official salute from the AFL-CIO Executive Council. | endorsed Democratic William Prox- 
is What the country has at present, ore They were hailed for volunteering their skills and time “in ajmire for the Senate seat left vacant 
or ; : a further price hike is necessary pra s 
- the council declared, is a “danger-| 4 meet the cost of plant expan- |™assive program of rebuilding® : ——|by the death of Joseph McCarthy. 
ous and paradoxical situation”: sion.” P homes for victims of Hurricane| _ Im other actions, the Executive In Virginia, McDevitt noted, 
ma *1—Output is dropping. It has : ag Audrey.” Council: the state COPE has endorsed a 
* gone down 3 percent since the be- One of the main reasons for price} The council, in a special resolu- aa See pens 7 ie ‘a Republican, Ted Dalton, for gov- 
sinning of the year. Furthermoney|0°Sts, the council said, is that| tion, noted that the members of the} [°™ "a4 US =) a eAy ERE | ermor, against Lindsay Almond, a 
- : . | many companies are seeking to earn | building trades unions had worked| <W4™ ance + 7onas | Byrd machine conservative Dem- 
r- output has been dropping at a time _ , Salk “in recognition of his out- ¢t. That election is in Ni 
' when the capacity to produce is enqugh profits to pay the costs. of | “long hours under difficult and try- sineaiihes tributi rage ocrat. e n o- 
) vn j : . Paige » g contribution to nes 
eine wenhde new and bigger factories. ing circumstances” as volunteers in ma f 3 yee A vember. 
iadlhtiiitterk “Thi : _la program to rebuild homes at| Bealth of Americans peop’e | _ In many sections of the country, 
‘ ‘ ‘This practice forces the con prog everywhere.” The award con- s H ; 
2—Job opportunities are de- hg ‘tal’ | Cameron, La., destroyed by the re- ry , m- | COPE reported intensive registra- 
S sumer to provide ‘costless capital , sists of a plaque and a $5,000 gift ||; 7 
ms clining. The over-all unemploy- | for industrial expansion . . . the} cent hurricane. —presented (0 outs meet ding tion campaigns underway to make 
ment rate has climbed from 3.9 | consumer never becomes an owner| The council said that the volun-| Americans in honor of the late |?" members eligible to vote in 
percent in July 1956 to 4.2 per- |of the new facilities he thus hetps| teer workers, who accepted no pay| CIO Pres. Philip Murray and the state and city election contests. 
cent in July 1957. Employment to finance .. . the bonanza all goes for their labor, had provided an| Jate AFL Pres. William Green. or ‘ 
in manufacturing industries con- to those who already are on the ~ “outstanding service.” 2—Approved a comprehensive Cost of Living 
es ‘ i side. ... It further exaggerates the : nm program to secure “adequate la- ° ° 
: finues to’ decline. In hats manu- | serious imbalance in the distribu- “This ee wha aad bor representation” on the boards Rises in Canada 
" facturing and construction, week- | tion of the fruits of the American — ny treats “a " aie that | 28d committees of hospitals. Ottawa, Ont.— The con- 
ly hours of work have fallen off. | economy,” the council said. oh AFL-CIO he wg aot aon 3—Praised the work of “vol- sumer price index has gone 
y | e foremost a member of his com- | Uteer and governmental agen- pi sonne rising —_ ye’ 
: 7 9 tribu 9 betw un 
» | Rayburn Postpones Action | susity: the couen ssi. ies” which have contributed to- | | t0 121.9 between June and 
D- ; e eon: “By their actions, these workers 30,000 ref from minion Bureau of Statistics. 
- | On Gas Bill Until 1958 eae er ae eae “aremuamet Gs tua | |” Wie ee een and 
€ in the history of labor’s i 
wm Washington—The Harris Natural~Gas Bill,-which would raise] its rele: oe pg og — ee Ea ge bg 
if gas prices to consumets by nearly $1 billion annually, won't be| ‘The council noted, that the Lou- i stanton al . C . ‘tee had| | The June-July increase was 
ne considered by the House this year, Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.)| jsiana voluntary work project re- aiek ae pth net in con-| | largely due to higher food 
has declared. drew J. Biemiller to state and | “ected the national program of Co-| tacting local unions in the commu-| | ©0Sts brought about by sea- 
Rayburn, a supporter of the local central bodies asking their operation between the Red Cross} nities to which the Hungarian re- sonal hikes in eggs, potatoes, 
measure, told a news conference help in defeating the me and the AFL-CIO Community Serv-| fugee workers had moved- and in most fresh vegetables and 
that the measure is “highly contro- pointed out that the average cost | ice Activities in providing help for] helping them get jobs and assistance fruits, and pork. 
I — — ry now is not the! ¢ each individual user of gas for | people in time of disaster. to rebuild their lives in America, 
, ane © tame © Up. cooking and heating would 
Congress has been in session amount to $40 a year. 
nt for over seven months and “the di 
© nerves” of members are “a little Consumers caught by natural 
v unstrung,” he said. His plans for |S Price increases would be 
the rest of the session are to let | ‘@pped,” it said. “Consumers have 
yy the House act on only two “con- = average of $400 invested in gas- 
troversial” measures — the civil |OUrming equipment. It is not eco- 
y rights bill and the foreign aid pro- re. feasible to convert to 
t gram, he declared. other fuels. 
k The speaker said that to take up Regulation Essential ° 
the gas bill this session would be} The measure would” scrap the| 
l- “unwise.” It will have a “much| present utility type controls over |i 
j- better chance” of House approval] producer prices of gas, which are}! 
.s next year than it would have this| based on “cost plus a fair return” 
* late in the session, he added. and forbid the Federal Power Com-| | 
eS Fact Sheet Cites Cost mission from considering costs of | ; 
Polls have shown that any House | Production, 
vote on the bill would be close. It} The fact sheet said “effective reg- 
e won narrow approval, by a vote of| ulation of the larger producers is 
Y= 15 to 13, in the House Commerce} essential in the interest of con- - es eS 
" ae pomoticen ys the Rules prante piagpventer ens hy pay SUNFLOWER STATE labor unity came with the presentation of its charter to the Kansas State Feder- 
- Comaliaan rp. 5. y T a - donald--(D-Mass.) to ation of Labor AFL-CIO at convention in Hutchinson. From left, Pres. Vernon S. Welling of former ; 
. A “natural gas fact sheet” sent | exempt small producers from regu-| CIO group, Executive Sec.-Treas. Floyd E. Black, R. J. Thomas, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
by AFL-CIO Legislative Dir, An- | lation. : Meany, who presented charter; Pres, William S. Holly and Executive Vice Pres. H. J. (Jim) Yount. ay. 
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Honor For Labor ~~ 


Mo OF THE WORK of the United Nations is negotiation 
-and bargaining—a fact which has led many observers to sug- 
gest, during the past decade, that leaders of American labor should 
play a major role in the U.S, delegation to the UN. 

It is gratifying, therefore, that Pres. Eisenhower has appointed 
George Meany as a member of our delegation to September’s 
meeting of the UN. 

The head of the AFL-CIO has a worldwide reputation as a keen 
student of international problems; a relentless-foe of international 
communism; and an able spokesman not only for labor but for the 
American democratic ideal. 

His services to the U.S. delegation should be significant; he goes 
to the UN with the full support of the American labor movement; 
and, we suspect, he will win the gratitude of Americans in every 
walk of life for his exposition of the viewpoints of the peace-loving, 
dictator-hating American public. 


Cause for Pride 


E WISH THERE WERE A PLACE, in the voluminous tran- 
script being compiled by the McClellan Committee, for just a 
few. pages about the work being done by volunteer building trades 
workers of the AFL-CIO in creating new homes for the impoverished 
victims of Hurricane Audrey. 
As the AFL-CIO council noted, this act of brotherhood is in the 
highest tradition of the American labor movement.. 


Certainly it is in the sharpest. possible contrast to the mob 
violence, the “fast bucks,” the cynical outlook of the gangsters and 
the hoodlums who have been paraded before the McClellan 
Committee. 

May the American public realize—and remember—that it is the 
building tradesmen of Louisiana, acting in a Christian spirit of 
brotherhood to help the needy, who are truly typical of American 
labor. Not the racketeers, the hoodlums, the gangsters. 


Youth Wants to Know 


Giice TIME IMMEMORIAL, young people have wanted to 
learn with their own eyes and rejected the’ sage advice of their 
elders. 

Perhaps that’s why those American young people who attended 
the youth festival in Moscow are headed for Communist China—to 
see for themselves what communism looks like. If that’s what they 
wanted to see, they could have saved themselves a few thousand 
miles of travel. 

They could have gone to Lodz, Poland, to see Communist 
police shooting and tear-gassing striking workers. Or to Poznan, 
or East Berlin, where young people have revolted in the past 
against Communist tyranny. Or to Budapest, where Soviet tanks 
shot down the rebellion of the people and destroyed a new demo- 
cratic government. Or Moscow itself, where freedom faltered 
40 years ago. 

Wherever they look, they’ll see the same face of communism: 
the mask of tyranny and oppression. 
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Helping Hand 


By Arnold Beichman 


Hundreds and hundreds of books have been writ- 
ten by disillusioned men and women who, having 
helped communism to power, later lived to regret 
it—and said so. But these books or articles were 
written by people who had fled to exile, although in 
some cases not beyond the reach of the Communist 
secret police. 


This book, by the former vice sii of Yugo- 
slavia and the onetime close friend of Tito is, I 
believe, the first book to have been written by an ex- 
Communist who elected to remain in his native 
land and take his chances. 

Milovan Djilas is now in prison, sentenced by a 
Tito court to three years at hard labor and, it is 


Creates Anti-Communist Theory 

In the catalogue of anti-Communist literature, 
Djilas’s ‘book today takes first rank. It is the single 
most important pronouncement against communism 
—by a former Communist of high rank—to have 
been written in the 40 years that this totalitarian evil 
has existed as a political entity. The book is im- 
portant for two reasons: ; 

1—It creates an anti-Communist theory, just as 
Karl Marx’s Communist Manifesto, more than a 
century ago, laid the basis for Communist theory. 

2—lIt will have a devastating effect on Commu- 
nist Party members all over the world because 
Dijilas has supplied an ideological content for anti- 
communism among Communists which cannot ‘be - 
shouted down as capitalist propaganda. 

This book is hot easy reading because its political 
vocabulary and posture is murky and recondite and 
calls for some grasp of Marxist thinking and dia- 
lectics. Yet there are statements in it which demon- 
strate the bankruptcy of Communist ideology. 

The “new class” which Djilas writes about is the 
party bureaucracy which, having promised liberation 
to workers, actually enslaves them in the service of 
a state which the dictatorship owns. 


Ideological Discrimination 

Djilas says in effect that where communism rules, 
you have gangsterism operating under the guise of 
legality.. He stresses that the characteristic of Com- 
munist totalitarianism is “ideological discrimination” 
—the dissident, the heretic is the enemy, because 
“thought is the most creative force.” Says Djilas: 

It would be wrong to think that other forms of 
discrimination — race, caste, national — are worse 


chan ideological discrimination. They may seem 


reported, that he soon will be shipped to a maximum - 
security prison on a Yugoslav island in the Adriatic. — 


Bankrupt Communist Ideology 


Exposed in Djilas’ Brave Book 


more brutal to all outward appearances, but they 
are not refined or cofffplete. 

“They aim at-the activities of society, while ideo- 
logical discrimination aims at society as a whole, 
and at every individual. Other types of discrim- 
ination may crush a human being physically, while 
ideological discrimination strikes at the very thing 
in the human being which is perhaps most peculiarly 
his own. 

“Tyranny over the mind is the most complete and 
most brutal type of tyranny; every aiacnes tyranny 
begins and ends with it.” 

Dijjilas scoffs at the idea that there are any real 
changes taking place in the Soviet Union under 
the “new look” theory or that any real changes 


. are possible until the Communists are “deprived 


of their monopoly over Bropesty, ideology and 
government.” 

He explains_why communism must extirpate not 
only its actual opponents but its potential opposition 
and he charges—remember this is a top-ranking 
Communist, who broke, speaking—that* “the mas- 
sacre of several thousand Polish officers in the 
Katyn Forest was done by Stalin.” 


Of particular interest is his warning to the West. 


about Tito. Without saying so directly, he makes it 
clear that “national communism” can neither become 


democratic nor an ally of the free world. He says: 


“ 


. « » national communism neither desires nor is 
able to transform itself into something other than 
communism, and something always spontaneously 
draws it toward its source—toward the Soviet Union. 
It will be unable to separate its fate from that which 
links it with the remaining Communist countries and 
movements. 


Some Disagreements. 


There are aspects of the book with which a dem- 
ocratic reader will disagree; for example, Djilas’s 
insistence that for an underdeveloped country to in- 
dustrialize—fast—a form of totalitarianism is best. 
There are dark historical areas which Djilas could 
have illuminated—the story of how the Yugoslav 
Communist Party leadership was exterminated by 
Stalin in Moscow during 1936 and 1937 or, what 
was the Yugoslav Communist Party doing during 
the Soviet-Nazi Pact period. 


What remains here is the testament of a tortured 


human being who had the courage to go where his: 


conclusions took him. It is the irony of his life 
that the validity of Dijilas’s statements are testified 
to by the savage persecution visited upon him by 
Marshal Tito, beneficiary of American largesse. 


THE NEW CLASS: An Analysis of the Com- 
munist System. By Milovan Dijilas. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 214 pp. $3.95. 
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Warning System, Teamwork 
Cut Unnecessary Storm Loss © 


What are your chances of being hit by a hurricane 
this year? 

They’re greater right now, and in the next two 
months to come, than at any other time of the year. 
And the number of hurricanes this year probably will 
be nearly double what it was 30 years ago. 

_ Out of the 321 hurricances which have occurred 
since 1887, 271, or over 84 percent, have struck 
during the months of August, September and October. 

For the past 70 years, a median of four hurricanes 
a year have occurred. The number has increased in 
recent years, rising to five per year over the last 30 
years and seven per year over the last decade. 

Average Blew Lasts Nine Days 

The average life of a hurricane is about nine days, 
with August hurricanes lasting the longest—averaging 
about 12 days. es 

While hurricanes do not have the force of a. tor- 
nado, they topple trees, blow ‘over houses, tear down 
power lines and even blow trains off their tracks. 
Most hurricanes are accompanied by torrential rains 
which cause additional damage by flooding and de- 
stroying crops, washing out roads and bridges, and 
flooding low-lying communities. 

Past records show that more than three-fourths of 
all loss of life in hurricanes can be attributed to storm 
waves, which cause great coastal inund:tions. High 
water 10 to 16 feet above normal tides has been re- 


Entertainers Aid 
‘Audrey Victims 


New. Orleans—Members of two AFL-CIO 
unions—the American Guild of Variety Artists 
and the American Federation of Musicians— 
teamed up here in a successful program to raise 
$15,000 for the victims of Hurricane Audrey. 

Top-flight stars of both unions presented a 
four-hour show at the Municipal Auditorium 
before a packed house of over 9,000, as they 
gave a benefit performance to help the city’s 
fund-raising campaign for aid to the disaster 
sufferers. 


The Army supplied two transport planes to 
bring the. entertainers here. One plancload 
came from Hollywood, the other from New 
York. Union officers estimated the combined 
talent would have cost $35,000. The two unions 
paid all expenses for the performers. In addi- 
tion, AGVA paid the cost of insurance policies 
pst Bin oss feng sary ne af 


cee 


corded in hurricanes along the Gulf and Atlantic 
coasts. - ; 


. Tremendous Energy Output 

It has been estimated that in one minute a hurri- 
cane expends more energy than the entire United 
States produces in electric power in 50 years. The 
amount of energy released by a hurricane in one 
second is greater than that produced by several 
atomic.explosions. 

' In’ recent years, largely because of the modern 
forecast system of the Weather Bureau, with its rapid 
and widespread broadcast of advance warnings and 
the prompt evacuations handled by police, the Red 
Cross, Civil Defense and Coast Guard, the loss of life 
from hurricanes has been greatly reduced. 

When warnings of an approaching hurricane have 
been issued, those who observe the following safety 
precautions “stand a much better chance of avoiding 
unnecessary losses”: . 

1—Keep your radio or TV on.and if power fails 
use your car radio. 

2—Get away from low-lying beaches, as well as 


nergy-Packing Hurricanes Back 


DESTRUCTION—That’s the word that sums up what happens when 


from places likely to be flooded after heavy rains. hurricanes strike. The amount of energy released by a hurricane in 
one second is several times that of any atomic explosion. This 


Leave early to prevent being marooned. 
3—If your house is well built and out of danger of 
high water, it is probably the best place to weather 


the storm. Board up, put on storm shutters, tape or 
otherwise protect windows. 


Store Extra Food, Water 

4—Get in extra food, especially things which can 
be eaten without cooking or with little preparation. 
Remember electric power may fail and cut off re- 
frigeration. 

5—Sterilize the bathtub, jugs, bottles, cooking 
utensils and fill with drinking water as water service 
may be interrupted. , 

6—Have flashlights or other emergency lights in 
working order and handy. 

7—Garbage cans, garden tools, toys, signs, porch 
furniture, awnings and other objects that might blow 
away become weapons of destruction in hurricane 
winds. Store them all inside if possible. 

’ Discount Rumors 

8—Be sure to have gasoline in your car. If electric 

power is off, gasoline stations may not be able to 


- operate their pumps for several days. 


9—If the center or “eye” of a hurricane passes 
directly over you, there will be a lull in the wind last- 
ing for a few minutes to half an hour or more. Stay 
in a safe place, as the wind will return suddenly from 
the opposition direction, frequently with even greater 
violence. 

10—Be calm. Pay no attention to rumors. 


caved-in roof typifies the violence of the big winds. 
: < 
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IMAGINE THE SURPRISE of Harry Lazarus, Flushing, N. Y., when he told Tippy, the family dog, to 
get off his lap one night while he was watching television. Tippy said “No,” in a throaty sort of way 
but quite clearly.- Lazarus, a member of Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Workers Dist. 65, 

and Mrs, Lazarus, shown above helping Tippy through a chat on the phone, developed the canine’s 
vocabulary and now Tippy is the talkingest dog in Flushing. Tippy’s capacity for conversation has 
won him several highly profitable—for the Lazaruses—-TV appearances. 
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How to Buy: 


TV Booms In-Home Buying 


By Sidney Margolius 


ORKING families especially have been sub- 

jected to credit abuses not only from credit 
stores but from house-to-house canvassers selling 
goods of all descriptions on time-payment plans. 

Such “in-home” selling has expanded to phenome- 
nal new proportions in recent years, already- totals 
about $4 billion a 
year and is growing 
fast. 

One reason for 
the sudden growth 
is television adver- 
tising, which has 
given pitchmen a 
new access to family 
living rooms. One 
“in-home” selling 
organization operat- 
ing in several large 
cities depends  al- 
most wholly on TV 
advertising to gain 
entry to  people’s 
homes. 

Another factor has been the increasing size of fam- 
ilies which has made outside shopping more difficult 
for young mothers and fathers. 

For low-income families, some unscrupulous 
canvassers have proved to be another source of 
misrepresentations and deceptive practices leading 
often to real financial tragedies. 

Even when the selling organization is completely 
honest, and there are established house-to-house 


Making Ends Meet: 


Catalog Buys Can Cut Costs 


By Nancy Pratt 

ERE’S a buying tip sent in by a reader who 
shops at a mail order store. He notes that there 
is a difference in price between goods purchased 
direct from the store and goods bought through the 

mail order catalogue. 
If you live near a mail order store, you’ve prob- 
‘ably .never investi- 
gated catalogue buy- 


_ its savings in over- 
head costs to the 
consumer who is 
willing to forego the 
convenience of store 
shopping. Thus cata- 
logue prices in gen- 
eral run lower than 
store prices. 

On some major 
large - cost items, 
the difference 
may be substan- 

$50—enough to make it worthwhile 
waiting two to three weeks for mail order service. 


- of 2 for 1, or less, exacted by retail stores. 


_~ Here are some examples of store versus catalogue 


ing. However, the 
mail order house 
P on some of 


£ 


firms which do not engage in trickery, merchandise 
bought this way generally costs more than in retail 
stores. House-to-house selling organizations need to 
take a markup of “3 for 1,” compared to a markup 
Thus, 
you often pay $3 for an ifem which costs the seller 
$1 at wholesale, and which carries a tag of $1.60 
to $2 at Tetail stores. 

Now even the largest department stores and 
chains are establishing “in-home” sales departments 
for such household’ equipment as drapery and up- 
holstery, rugs, home freezers; sewing and knitting 


machines and other goods. Theyssecure their leads] 


through television commercials and newspaper ads. 

In the case of the big local stores who send sales- 
men to your home, the prices are the same. as 
charged in the store for the same goods, and service 
is usually reliable. But there also are risks in this 
growing method of buying, although they are more 
subtle. For one thing, you are likely to spend more. 


Another pitfall to watch out for in responding 
to television and newspaper ads for-drapery and 
upholstery goods is that these sometimes are 
poorer-quality fabrics, in less desirable colors and 
patterns, deliberately offered at a low price just 
to get the salesman into your home. 


Buying at home from a reliable store does have 
advantages of convenience, and with draperies and 
upholstery fabrics, enables you to visualize how these 
look with your other furnishings. 

But you still get the widest choice of the more 
moderate-priced goods if you go to the stores, them- 
selves, and are more likely to buy only what you can 
afford at the time. 


If you’re looking for the best buy, it’s worth check- 
ing both listings. You can examine the appliance 
at the store showroom first, take down the model 
number, and then check on the catalogue price 
at the mail order counter. 


prices. (The catalogue price includes shipping costs 
in the local area). 

A 7/2 horsepower outboard motor sells for $192.50 
at the store. The catalogue price is $143.20, a dif- 
ference of almost: $50. 

A power lawnmower is listed at $112.50 in the 
catalogue, a saving of about $16 from the store 
price of $129. 

On a lightweight bicycle the difference between 
the catalogue and store price is only $3 ($58.95 and 
$55.95). 

A store sale may sometimes change the picture, 
however. A mixer normally sells at the store for 
$33.95 as compared to $31.95 through the cata- 
logue. But‘at the time of pricing, the mixer was 
on sale at the store for $28.97, making the store 
price the better bargain in this case. 


On smaller appliances, prices vary only by $1 or 
so. For instance an ironing board costs $1 more at 
the store, but mail-order shipping costs cut the dif- 


Hollywood Observer: 


‘Rock Hunter’ Scores 
As Ballyhoo Take-off 


By Paul Patrick 


 Raamplghconeeahied Hollywood representative had just gotten 
out of drydock after some minor coronary repairs when 20th- 
Fox saw fit to preview its new motion picture, “Will Success Spoil 
Rock Hunter?” ‘ 

So it seemed as good a time as any to-get back into the swing of 
things. 

After laughing outrageously for almost the entire length of the film, 
it’s obvious that my ticker is as good as new and that 20th has another 
comedy hit on its hands. 

Those who saw “Rock Hunter” asa Broadway stage play shouldn’t 
be surprised if they don’t quite recognize the movie, for it’s almost a 
brand-new story. About all that’s kept from the original George 
Axelrod stage play is the character of the blonde Hollywood movie 
star, played now as then by a perfectly cast Jayne Mansfield. 

Frank Tashlin, one of Hollywood’s top comedy creators, pro- 
duced, directed and wrote the screen play for this film and has con- 
cocted a delightful mockery of advertising, television and radio 
with. a few jibes at Hollywood movie queens and press agents 
thrown in for good measure. _ 

Some of the take-offs of television commercials may pain the more’ 
stuffy fuddy-duddies in the advertising business but it’s all good, 
clean fun—and ‘the special “break” for small-screen television 
viewers is a riot in itself. 

There’s not a great deal to the story but who cares, with a picture 
as funny and as full of bellylaughs as this one. Tony Randall is won- 
derful as the harried young writer of TV commercials who gets the 
sexy Hollywood glamourpuss portrayed by La Mansfield to endorse 
a lipstick—but has to pay her price for the endorsement and she’s 
not interested in money. 

Others sharing acting honors with Mansfield and Randall are Betsy 
Drake, Joan Blondell, John Williams, Henry Jones, Lili Gentle— 


LILI GENTLE 


and, of all things, Jayne’s best boy friend, Mickey Hargitay, formerly 
“Mr. Universe” himself, making his first appearance in movies. 

A special little pat on the back should be given Lili Gentle, who 
just turned 17 last March and who’s particularly good as Tony 
Randall’s teen-ager niece, Lili is a onetime polio victim who re- 
covered after a year’s hospitalization. She has a sister, Janet, who's 
been in an iron lung for 10 years. Lili was discovered by a movie 
talent scout as a result of her appearance on television com- 
mercials. 

kk * : 

An interesting situation has developed in Italy, where David O. 
Selznick is producing Hemingway’s “A Farewell to Arms,” starring 
Rock Hudson and Jennifer Jones. Selznick in effect has told off the 
Communist unions and is hiring all film workers through the anti- 
Communist unions. According to Harry Goldberg, representative in 
Italy of the AFL-CIO Free Trade Union Committee, this has made 
the Communists so mad that they’re charging Selznick with discrimi- 
nation and threatening to take up the matter in Parliament. It’s too 
bad that some other American producers going abroad still play ball 
with the Communists. ae 

ea & 

There’s more than average interest here in the casting of the prin- 
cipal roles in “Marjorie Moringstar,” Herman Wouk’s best-selling 
novel, which will be filmed by Warner Bros. With Natalie Wood in 
the title role, Gene Kelly has been selected to play Noel Airman; 
Claire Trevor and Lee J. Cobb as the mother and father of Marjorie 
and Carolyn Jones as her girl friend, Marsha. Ed Wynn will portray 
the uncle. Picture starts shooting in New York this month. 

xk kk 

THEATER TIPS: While your observer was temporarily on the 
inactive list, there were released quite a number of movies far above 
the run-of-the-mill in entertainment value. If you haven't already 
done so, try to see “Love in the Afternoon,” “Silk Stockings,” “Aa 
Affair to Remember,” “The Pride and the Passion,” “A Hatful of 
Rain,” and “Sweet Smell of Success.” Most of these are still running 


ferential to only about 50 cents. 


in theaters in your town. 
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. burghers bug-eyed and, during the Braves’ home stand, he whacked 


~ World Series it has waited for since 1953. 
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im Often Wrong: a 


Schoendienst Spa rks 
Braves Flag Drive 


By Joe Miller 


T this writing, the steaming-hot Milwaukee Braves are threaten- 
ing to turn the National League race into a shambles, but Braves 
Manager Fred Haney insists that it’s still a five-team horse racé. 

“Sure, we’ve been rolling,” admitted Haney, whose happy warriors 
have won 24 and lost but 8 games over the last.30 days. “But the 
Cardinals and the Dodgers are still breathing down our necks, with 
the Redlegs and Phillies a half-breath behind.” 

Haney points out that his Braves. still have at least nine games 
apiece left with the top contenders and that “anything can happen.” 
He well remembers that Brooklyn was leading by a seemingly un- 
catchable margin of a dozen games in August 1951 and fell apart 
before the stretch surge of the New York Giants, which was climaxed 
by Bobby Thomson’s historic home run. 

Fred Hutchinson, Cardinal manager, thinks that Shieiy 3 is wise 
in his caution. “Right now,” says Hutch, whose Cards were lead- 
ing 10 days ago, “you have to say that the Braves are the team to 
beat, but a couple of games can change all that. Ask me—I know. 


“What it amounts to is that the winner probably will be the club | 


that can put together a good streak. Maybe that won’t happen. 
Then any of the five clubs that doesn’t have a losing streak one 
sneak in.’ 

Speaking of the Braves’ streak, everyone in Milwaukee agrees that 
the man most responsible for it is Albert (“Old Red”) Schoendienst, 
Red’s name means “good service” in German, and he gave just that. 
Time after time, he came up with plays at second base that had the 


home 18 key runs. 
If Red keeps it up—and he says he feels stronger than ever— 
baseball-batty Milwaukee looks like an odds-on choice to get the 


xk * 

BRAGAN KNEW AX WAS COMING: The firing of Pittsburgh 
Manager Bobby Bragan may have been a mild surprise to the base- 
ball world, but apparently Bobby knew it was coming. In a news- 
paper magazine supplement—appearing this Sunday—Bragan is the 
author of an articleprophetically titled, “Managers Get It in the 
Neck.” — 

The article, which was in production well in advance of Bragan’s 
firing, quotes the fiery ex-Buc as saying: “A major league’s man- 
ager’s job is anything but a lifelong proposition. There are only .16 
managing jobs and in the last three years there have. been 19 man- 
aging changes—better than a 100 percent turnover. 

“When the Pirates took over first place briefly last season in my 
first year as manager, I was hailed as a miracle man. But when we 
‘got off to a bad start this year, the fans really let me have it. 


“When the fans stop supporting a losing team, the front office will | i 


often change managers. That has a-soothing effect on the paying 

public, temporarily anyway. . . Sure managers suffer. But I’m not 

going to quit. Big league managers don’t quit. They get fired.” 
* xk *&® 

PLAYERS TO PICK ALL-STARS: After all ruckus over selec- 
tion of the National League All-Star team through fan balloting, 
Commissioner Ford Frick has about decided to let the players do the 
picking themselves. This would avoid a repetition of a Cincinnati 
newspaper’s near-successful drive to get the entire Redleg team in the 
starting lineup this year. 

Frick now seems to be about ready to call on playing members of 
the 16 major league clubs to pick the starters. ‘If that is his decision 
when 1958 All-Star time approaches, each club will select an all- 
opponent team. That means every candidate will be judged by seven 
rival outfits—not by his own teammates or his manager or fans, all 
of whom most likely would be biased in his favor. 

Athletes generally know best who’s who among their opponents 
and are willing to give credit where credit is due, regardless of occa- 
sional personal differences with rivals. 


x * * 


SPORTS-WHIRLING: Commissioner Bert Bell's decision to rec- 
ognize the National Football League’s Players’ Union confirms an 
unqualified prediction made by this corner last February. Bell real- 
ized he had to bargain with the union, but held off recognition until 
he testified before the congressional subcommittee investigating pro 
sports in order to get maximum value from it. 

Otto Graham, retired quarterback of the Cleveland Browns, has 
been called in as a special coach for Baltimore Colt quarterbacks. 
... If the Dodgers move to San Francisco and the Giants to Los 
Angeles, the biggest gainers will be the Yankees and both thorough- 
bred and harness racing. .. . The late John McGraw, who was always 
seeking a great Jewish ball player (remember. Andy Cohen?), prob- 
ably would have hocked the Polo Grounds for Sandy Koufax, the 
Dodgers’ 21-eyar-old southpaw. Koufax, who is Brooklyn-born, has 
averaged 11 strikeouts for every nine innings pitched. If you wonder 
how good that is, it beats the averages of Walter Johnson, Bob Feller 
and Lefty Grove. 

; kkk 


BLUE PLATE SPECIAL: Tobin Rote, the quarterback recently 
traded from the Green Bay Packers to the Detroit Lions, inad- 
vertently learned about the trade several weeks in advance. Says 
Rote: “A group of Green Bay people were planning a day for me 
with gifts and all that. One of them told me that Coach Lisle 
Blackbourn asked them to lay off because the Packers had a deal 


Soup to Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell 


HAD been reading a magazine devoted to “to- 
getherness,” and it started-me thinking. 

“You know,” I said to my husband, “we don’t do 

enough things together, as a family.” 

“Uh huh,” he answered, not looking up from the 

book he was reading. 

“We ought to go 
on a real family out- 
ing. Something the 
children would like. 
Like a picnic or 
something. No out- 
siders to confuse 
things. Just us.” 

“Ummmm,” said 
my husband. 

The next morning 
at breakfast the an- 
nhouncement. “Your 
father suggested last 
night that we all go 
on a picnic. this Sat- 
urday.” 

_The children’s 


father looked startled. 

‘Katie said, “Oh boy! Can I ask Penny and 
Diane to go with us? Can we go someplace where 
we can swim? Can I have a new bathing suit?” 

Ann said,-“I don’t know whether I can go. I 
may be doing something else.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Well, I don’t know, but maybe Hedabolay’ be 
getting together to do something. And, even if 
they aren’t, I don’t like to go places where there 
isn’t a telephone.” 

The baby, Molly, made. her usual contribution to 
the conversation: “Cookies? Crackers? Gum? Cook- 
ies? Candy?” 

On the day of the picnic I awoke to overctet 


For Your Health's Sake: 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


HE annual meeting of the American Medical As- 
sociation this year had three major areas of in- 
terest. One was the important educational scientific 
exhibit—where new ideas were presented in excellent 
audio-visual displays. It is rare the physician who 
fails to attend this part of the meeting and not carry 
away added knowl- 
edge. 

The second sat 
of the meeting is the 
technical exhibit 
where the profession 
has an opportunity 
to see, discuss and 
compare the new 
products, books and 
equipment. 

The third part of 
the meeting is the 
business meeting. A 
major issue this year 
was with regard to 
plans which -pro- 
vided service on 
principles other than a “fee for each service” and 
where the “free choice of physician” was not per- 
mitted. 

A number of the siniticlnabis stated that unless the 
physician was paid a fee for each service rendered, 
his services deteriorated. 4 


This is indeed a-sad_ commentary on the thou- 


Togetherness-If It Kills Us 


skies and the sound of Molly eribtintos: ‘her no's 
from her, crib: “No,.no,.no, NO, no, no, NO, NO, 
NO!” 

I awakened my husband, who muttered that it 
was a lousy day for a picnic, and Katie, who said, 
“T still don’t see why I couldn’t.invite Diane and 
Penny,” and Ann, who said, “I think Peter might 
phone this afternoon, and I won’t even be here.” 

By the time I had made. sandwiches and stuffed 
eggs and checked three times to make sure I had 
remembered a bottle opener, I wanted only to crawl 
back into bed, but by this time the sun was almost 


‘ shining, and the baby was in her hat and coat, and, 


my husband had spent an hour studying a map, and 
Ann had telephoned all her friends to explain that 
she had to go on-a dumb picnic with her family. . 

As we drove through rolling farm lands and tower- 
ing fir trees, my husband and-I képt saying, “Isn’t 
it beautiful?” and pointing out sights to the children. 

“Look Katie,-there’s Mt.’ Adams!” 

Katie looked up briefly from her comic book, and 
said, Uh huh.” ~  « 

The baby alternately demanded water and cookies. 
Ann kept telling us that she had a feeling the tele- 
phone was ringing. 

We hiked up a pebbly mountain trail, my husband 
with the baby on his shoulders and the rest of us 
carrying the lunch. Katie complained of pebbles 
in her shoes, and Molly pleaded, “Beeze, side!” 
which means, “I want to go outside.” 

“You are outside,” we told her. 

“No, no, no!” she shouted, her small face pink 
with fury. If this was outside, where was her 
sandbox? 

At the top of the trail; we were presented with a 
panorama of breathtaking beauty, and Katie an- 
nounced that she had to you-know-what. 

“Side, beeze!” Molly wailed tearfully. 


My husband put his arm around me. “Never 
mind,” he said kindly. “We’re together.” 


AMA Ignores Service Plan Need 


sands “of physicians who are now providing ex- 
cellent services in the armed services, in the pub- 
lic health-service, in industrial medical services, in 
labor medical service plans and many hospitals and 
clinics—all paid for their services either by salary, 
retainer, etc., but not on a fee for service arqenee: 
ment. : 


One delegate called the empiaver contribution ~ 
*“charity.” He apparently was not aware that even 


ee consider this as part of wages and not as 

a “fringe benefit.” 

In discussing the free choice of physician the del- 
egates seemed to forget that prior to labor’s medical 
plans workers lacked this choice because they did not 
have a fee for each service and much against their 
desires often received “charity” at the hands of the 
medical profession in hospital clinics and dispensaries 
where there is no free choice of physician. 


The UMWA medical plan was the major plan un- | 
der direct attack. Whatever the action taken against 


this plan, it would affect all other labor medical pro- 
grams. The AMA’s Committee on Medical Care 
for Industrial Workers presented a set of suggested 
guides to relationships between medical societies and 
the UMW. This was accepted by the AMA. It seeks 

~to preserve the two principles mentioned above and 
recommends working out of problems with combined 
liaison committees. 


Dr. Warren Draper, executive medical pre of 


. the UMWA’s Welfare and Retirement Fund, was of 


the opinion that the fund could not accept and oper- 
ate under some. of the recommendations. 


boing for me.’ 


HELP TO GREEK WORKERS AND FARMERS ehrough CARE was acknowledged by King George 
of Greece with a medal being examined by representatives of labor, finance and cooperatives at CARE © 
headquarters in New York. Left to right are Lew Johnson, who represents the AFL-CIO in CARE; 
Richard Reuter, CARE executive director; Vice Pres. Harold Miner of the Manufacturers Trust Co., 
and Wallace Campbell, of the Cooperative —— of the U S.A, 
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Labor Aids‘Redmen ‘in Farm toFactory Shift 


Vocational Aid Spurs — 
Change in Indians Status 


By Milton Plumb x 


Gallup, N. M.—Changing. ‘ 
That’s the one word, all authorities agree, that can accurately be 
used to describe the present status of the 470,000 American Indians. 


Here in the Indian capital of the nation, after an inspection tour 


of New Mexico’s 18 Indian pueblos and the major reservations of 
this state and Arizona, it.is readily apparent that there is not just 
one “Indian problem” but rather a host of problems differing with 
the greatly varying circumstances confronted by each tribe. 

To the Indian, they frequently seem more aptly termed “the prob- 
lems brought by the white man.” 

Nearly all Indian experts concede some advances in at least cer- 
tain fields, but whether or not the long-range trend is good or bad 


for the Indians brings sharply differing views from government offi-} © 


cials, welfare workers and the Indians themselves. 


Labor Interest Helping 

One of the best informed opjnions is that of Gallup’s mayor, D. F. 
Mollica, who presides over the city with the highest Indian popula- 
tion in the U.S. A former organizer for the United Mine Workers 
(unaffiliated), Mollica has lived among the original settlers all his life 
and deals with their problems daily. 

“The Indians of this area are. definitely making progress,” he 
believes. “They will progress even faster now that organized 
labor is taking an interest in their problems and trying to help 
solve them.” : 

Wade Head, area director of the U.S, Indian Bureau for New 
Mexico, Arizona and Colorado, explained that Mollica was referring 
to negotiations being carried on by his office with the Arizona State 
AFL-CIO and the AFL-CIO regional director for the area, E. P. 
Theiss, concerning the conditions under which Indians will be ad- 
mitted to unions and employed on union contract work. 2 

“The unions have been most cooperative,” he said. “We have just 
reached an agreement, for example, under which some of the build- 
ing trades unions are waiving part of their initiation fees for Indian 
workers who heretofore have been unable to join because of their 
comparatively low earnings.” 

Indian Membership Grows 
‘* Virtually all AFL-CIO unions have some Indians among their 
members. They range from highly skilled auto and aircraft me- 
chanics to farm hands and maintenance of way workers on the rail- 
roads. In this Indian country, the Santa Fe railroad alone employs 
2,200 Navajos in various jobs—all good members of the railway 
brotherhoods. ; 
_ The backbone of the social and economic pattern of the Indian 
still remains the trader, sometimes a vicious exploiter, more often 
“the individual Indian’s private “banker” and friend. One of the 
latter, Max Ortega, whose Indian Trading Post is at the center of 
seven trails through Arizona’s Navajo country, points out that one 
result of this trend to new employment is a decline in the output 
of arts and crafts. 

Positive aspects of the picture include a new vocational train- 
ing program authorized by Congress, which has just voted the 
Indian Bureau $1.5 million for the project this year, and an active 
employment placement program on the Indian reservations by the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor. Willis Sloan, who administers the latter 10- 
state program, said that last year 45,000 Indians on reservations 
were placed in agricultural jobs and approximately 20,000 others 
found non-agricultural employment through the service. 

The Indian tribes themselves, led by the Navajos who have appro- 
priated $600,000 of their income from oil and gas leases for indus- 
‘trial development, are showing constructive leadership in trying to 
better their lot. The Indian Bureau has announced an “industrial 
development” program which seeks to encourage industry to locate 
on the reservations and provide employment for Indian skills. 


Program Barely Started 

Despite much ballyhoo in the press, however, this program, with 
admitted potentialities for good, appears to have barely gotten under 
way. Three of the seven industrial establishments set up under the 
program thus far are in this area, at Gallup, Zuni and Flagstaff. 

Between them they employ less than 300. At Gallup, the only 
place where an opportunity was had to check wage levels, the non- 
union Navaho Furniture Co., employing carpenters in the manu- 
facture of baby cribs, was paying about $1 an hour to its Indian 
craftsmen. 

Far more controversial is the Indian Bureau’s “voluntary reloca- 


tion program,” under which several thousand Indians have been |: 


helped to move off the reservations to jobs in the cities. This pro- 
gram, on which nearly $3.5 million will be spent by the Indian-Bu- 
reau this year, has received prime emphasis under the Eisenhower 

The two chief organizations concerned with the welfare of the 
Indian are the Association on American Indian Affairs and the In- 
dian’s own organization, the National Congress of American In- 
dians. While realizing that such a program can be helpful to those 
Indians who really wish to change their way of life by moving to 
the city, both groups look on the Administration’s prime emphasis 
on “relocation” with a suspicious eye. 


lation té permit transfer of Indian lands to non-Indians. They 
term this move, backed by a flood of recent laws in Congress, a 
“raid on the reservations.” Over the four years, about 12 


TYPICAL PUEBLO, or village, of the Tiwa Indians is Isleta, a cluster of adobe huts with the ever- 
present round ovens (foreground, center), for baking bread. Isleta’s less than 2,000 residents eke out 
a poor living from farming, with more and more men and women leaving the reservation to take jobs 
in nearby Albuquerque and. other cities. Many from pueblos work at Los Alamos. sit 


SALE OF POTTERY is still a major source of ine GOVERNOR Juan Luis Pecos of Jemez Pueblo 
come for some of the tribes. Here, an Indian holds the symbols of his authority. The canes were 
youngster displays some of the famed black-on- presented by Pres. Lincoln and early Spanish con- 
black pottery at Santa Clara Pueblo. querors as pledge of fait treatment. 


a SS 
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THIS IS HOME for the typical Navajo Indian. The hut of logs and mud has one entrance and a 
smokestack in the center as its only ventilation, although some modern versions now boast windows. 
Called a “hogan,” the structure is surprisingly cool in summer, warm in winter. Today, the inter- 
iors of many visited boast modern furnishings, with beds being used instead of the traditional indian 
mats. The Navajos are primarily herdsmen, suffer from over-grazing of dwindl 


ing land. 
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DESCENDANTS OF the great early Apache Chief Magoosh chat with a young white friend at the 
Mescalero Apache Reservation in New Mexico, The four girls at left, whose ancestors were once 
regarded as the fiercest of Indian warriors, now typify the Mescaleros’ present status as one of the more 
fortunately situated tribes. All are attending school on the reservation, which prospers from sale of 


timber and tribal-run cooperatives. Their visitor is Diane Plumb of Washington, D. C. 
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Beast until next year. 
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a 


Morgan Says: — 


Ike Thin-Skinned 


» (This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com-. 
-mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDST.) 


H™ ORIANS may qualify this conclusion some- 
what, but it seems fair to say that few Ameri- 
can Presidents have been treated more kindly, more 
tenderly, even, by press, public and political oppo- 
sition, than has Gen. Eisenhower. 

Paradoxically enough, while he has had little 
of it, it is personal criti- 
cism which pinks him most 
painfully. He can shrug 
off, usually with a good- 
natured grimance, grave 
allegations that his Ad- 
ministration is being un- 
necessarily, if not unlaw- 
fully, kind to special in- 
terests, that Secy. Dulles 
is teetering dangerously on 
the brink, that the White 
House position on, say, 
the budget or clean bombs, 
is one thing one day and another the next. 


THE ADJOURNMENT FEVER nipeenaccg swiftly in Ccaprees as 
the official leaders began tempting members with open suggestions 
that it was time to close up shop and go home. 


Long-prepared bills began to shoot through both Houses with a 
minimum of consideration. Other bills were hastily dumped, at 


A prolonged fight over the right-to-vote bill cok: of course, upset 
the adjournment-drive applecart. But the sweet thought of home 
and vacations and junkets abroad was.a factor which the leadership |; 
might well consider a force in poeneans members to ‘be “reason- |i 
able” even on civil rights. 


Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) has categorically ruled out con- 
sideration in the House this year any “controversial” measures 
not yet taken up. . 

Senaté Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.) has several 
bills he still wants to get through to passage—including some kind | @ 
of immigration-reform measure broader in scope than that offered 
by Rep. Francis Walter (D-Pa. , bis controls immigration law in 
the House. 


The temper of the members, however, was unmistakable. They 
want to go home. The vast majority of pending legislation will be 
postponed—including legislation on minimum-wage coverage an 
registration of employe welfare plans. 


The first session of the 85th Congress is nearly over, 
x kk 


IF THE RIGHT-TO-VOTE bill is passed, the leaders may claim 
in a way that it has been a landmark session. It would be no small 
thing for Congress actually to pass, for the first time in 82 years, 
ameasure broadening federal protection of the rights of individual 
citizens threatened with or suffering discrimination. 

Barring this possible exception, however, the session can scdlicde 
be called both active and “productive,” as the leaders have re- 


volved, then a gorge of anger quickly crimsons his 
face and he wrestles mightily, or so it appears, with 
the temptation to revert to the earthly eloquence of 
what might be called the syntax of a top sergeant. 
It has been such matters as the cost of his 
helicopters, the “suggestion” that he might con- 
sider a man’s cash contributions to the GOP in 
appointing an ambassador, and other like items 
which have raised the President’s wrath to wither- 
ing heights. 
Of late, the circle of Pres. Eisenhower's critics 
has been swelling and the barbs haven’t been lim- 
ited to personal things. Oklahoma millionaire Robert 


But let, him suspect that a personal reflection is in © 


. drifielcgn, 


Kerr attacked him on the floor of the Senate last 
month: The President, Kerr said, “has no brains” 
in economic matters. And-Rep. Cleveland Bailey, 


'(D-W. Va.), a carbolic West Virginian, alleged that 


Mr. Eisenhower was a “lousy liar” when he dis- 
claimed responsibility for defeat of the school aid 
bill. 

When a reporter asked the President how he re- 
acted to what Teddy Roosevelt called that “short 
and ugly word” and other “pretty harsh things” 
being said about him, the President replied he could 
be quite philosophical about it all because this was 
weak and inconsequential stuff compared to what 
George Washington’s opponents flung at him in his 
second term and he regarded that general as. “the 
greatest human the English-speaking race has pro- 
duced.” 

The father of- this country did indeed have a-tough 
time of it. “Traitor,” a man possessed with the 
“Joathings of a sick mind,” were just a couple of 
the journalistic epithets he inspired. 

The day he left office, the Philadelphia Aurora 
wrote “if ever there was a period for rejoicing, this 
is the moment. Every heart ought to beat high with 
exultation that the name of Washington ceases on 
this day to give currency to political iniquity and to 
legalized corruption.” 

No President, of course, escapes attack. It would 
seem—not too surprisingly—that the more appar- 
ently heavy the stress of the period the more violent 
the attack. 

Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, FDR, not to men- 
tion Truman, were almost bloodied with the cudgels 
of criticism. But this epoch too, this fleeting time- 
spot of 1957 is, under its glossy surface slickness, 
one of great stress. 

I sometimes wonder if we couldn’t grapple with 
these tensions better if the public and the Eisen- 
hower Administration both demonstrated a little 
more indignation, each with the anapetency of 
the other. 


peatedly claimed. 


The biggest single disappointment was defeat of the atest 
bill in the House. 

It requiced exirscndalcy spathry tm the White Howe to pro- 
duce this defeat, since Democrats finally offered to accept the 
White House program in toto in order to get any kind of federal 
school aid. But the defeat was managed. 


The Hells Canyon bill and most other public power projects were 
tither slaughtered in committee or simply stalled. 


The House failed to hold hearings on a distressed-areas bill, al- 
though hearings are promised next year. 


The troubles faced by minimum-wage extension, welfare-plan leg- 
lation and other measures, particularly in the House, revealed the 
continued power of the ancient coalition of most northern Republi- 
cans and most southern Democrats. 


x * k 


IN FAIRNESS, THERE ARE some signs of possible new liberal 
coalitions, particularly in the Senate. 

It has always been a capital blunder to think of the whole South 
4% monolithic and conservative on everything. The South in the 
Senate generally stands together only on civil rights—and this year 
five southerners broke even on the right-to-vote bill. 


They got help from northwestern Democrats on the jury-trial 
amendment. It is entirely possible that liberal southerners will 
feel more free to help the northern Democrats on water “power, 
conservation and broad economic issues. . Their instincts lie that 


way. 


There was a change in the voting pattern in the House on the 
school-aid bill. Most of the Alabama Democratic delegation fought 
for school aid, adding their Deep South votes to the border-state 
and southwestern Democrats who have long supported many liberal 
causes. 
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The bills temporarily passed over this year remain alive for the 
second session beginning in January. Since 1958 is an election year, 


presumably there will be a lot more action. 
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PRESIDENT. R if. Paine SECY.& TREAS. 
tates fon JeooneO ALLINFRINGEMENTS UPON THIS LABEL WILL BE 
“sacs PUNISHED ACCORDING TO LAW. <== 


THIS IS THE UNION LABEL of the Tobacco Workers Intl. Union. 
tis found on wrappers of all tobaccos, snuff, and cigarettes that are 
union made. The label is printed in black on blue paper. 


“PROTECTING THE FOODS WE EAT” was the subject of discussion by (left to right) Rep. Leonor 
K. Sullivan (D-Mo.), Harry W. Flannery, moderator, and Rep. James J. Delaney (D-N.Y.) on “As We 
See It,” AFL-CIO Public Service Program over the ABC radio network. Representatives Sullivan and 
Delaney are co-sponsors of a bill to prevent use of food additives unless tests menos the additives are 
harmless. 


As We See It: ” 


Food Additive Danger Stressed 


Rep. James J. Delaney (D-N. Y.) has warned that 
a number of food additives may cause cancer. He 
was interviewed on “As We See It,” AFL-CIO pub- 
lic service program, heard on the ABC radio network. 

“Certain responsible cancer researchers are of 
the opinion that there are substances being used in 
food that hold some threat along this line,” Delaney 
said. “For instance, certain coal tar dyes are under 
suspicion.” 

Delaney was heard has with Rep. Leonor Sul- 
livan (D-Mo.), co-sponsor with Delaney of a bill 


that would prevent use of additives unless tests proved _ 


they were harmless. 

Delaney began investigations of the effect of chem- 
ical additives through select committee hearings held 
in various parts of the country beginning seven 
years ago. 

“The select committee established the fact that 
there are at least 150 chemicals used in food today 
which experts feel have not-been adequately tested 
for safety,” Delaney said. He cited one — as 
saying: 


“Chemicals are added to foods to make them look 
better; others are preservatives and still others are 
supplements for nutritional elements that should be 
in the food. In other words, in such cases you're 
~buying- chemicals rather than food and the body 
cannot survive on chemicals. When you go to the 
market, you ought to be able to buy nutrition and 
not chemicals.” 


Mrs. Sullivan pointed out that “the full effect (of 
some of these chemicals) on the human system will 
not be known for years to come. The main problem 
is not acute poisoning. Our major concern is-the 
‘possible degenerative effect caused by taking small 
quantities of the chemicals in our bodies every day 
for years.” 


“I feel strongly that the public should not continue 
to be guinea pigs,” Delaney declared. “Animals 
should be tested to establish the safety of these chem- 
ical additives—-not human beings. If the chemical 
is dangerous to human consumption, it is dangerous 
acaoaan’ 
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By Building Trades: 


Organizing Drive 
Pushed in Florida 


Tampa, Fla.—One of the state’s largest highway construction 
firms, Cone Bros. Contracting Co., is the varget for an all-out or- 


ganizing and contract drive. 


An overwhelming majority of the firm’s 1,100 workers have 
already signed cards with unions in the building and construction 


trades fields. The problem is to ‘ 


keep cards current, since turn- 
over is high. 

Top AFL-CIO national and state 
Officials have joined in mapping 
strategy for the drive. Dir. John 
W. - Livingston -of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Organization came to this 
city to, work with committees in 
planning the campaign. 

Card Check Asked 

A widely publicized meeting 
with company officials found them 
buttressed by attorneys from one of 
the south’s law firms with a long 
record of stalling unionization. The 
company agreed to submit the rep- 
resentation case to.an National La- 
bor Relations Board election but 
union officials declined in view of 
the firm’s previous history of de- 
feating attempts at organizing 
through delaying tactics. 

Instead, union representatives 
countered, representation could be 
decided on the basis of an imme- 
diate card check or an election 
within a few days by some impar- 
tial individual or group. 

The company refused on both 
counts and a letter strong in pater- 


nalistic tones was in every worker’s }® 


pay envelope almost at once. 
Wages Major Issue 

It is the issue of wages that has 
made organization so imperative at 
Cone Bros. Skilled craftsmen get 
$1.35 or $1.40 an hour and those 
doing less complicated work get 
only the $1 an hour, or slightly 
higher. 

Cone’s road building projects 
extend up and down and across 
the state. Living conditions for 
many workers were described by 
one union official as “unbeliev- 
able, the kind you'd have to see 
to believe.’ From Monday 
through Friday, he -related, the 
workers live in lean-tos in 
swamps “where mosquitoes just 
chew you alive.” 

Pres. J. W. Hughes of Teamsters 
Local 79 here said the organizing 
drive includes the highway build- 
ing operations, the company’s Tam- 
pa Sand & Material Co., a ma- 
terials operation in St. Petersburg, 
a concrete block plant, pre-stressed 
concrete plant, asphalt plant and 
bridge construction projects. 


House Votes to Raise 
U. S. Pay 11 Percent 


The House has underscored ifs opposition to the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s substandard pay policies by overwhelmingly approv- 
ing an 11 percent pay hike for the government’s one million classi- 


fied employes. 

The vote was 329 to 59—71 
more than needed to override a 
presidential veto, which Republi- 
can leaders said they were sure 
would be forthcoming if the meas- 
ure passes the Senate. 

Earlier, the House, by a 10 to 1 
margin, had, voted a $546 across- 
the-board increase for postal work- 
ers. 

In the Senate, Democratic lead- 
ers were pressing for quick action 
on the two House bills. The Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has approved bills giv- 
ing a similar hike to postal workers 
and a 7.5 percent increase to clas- 
sified workers. 


Spokesmen for government 
and postal workers’ unions said 
that an effort is being made to 
persuade the Senate to accept the 
House bills in order to avoid the 
need for a conference. The plan 


Postal Rate Boost 
Voted by House 


The House by a-vote of 256 to 
129 has approved and sent to the 
Senate a bill backed by Pres. Eisen- 
hower to add $500 million annually 
to postal charges. 

Voting for passage of the bill 
were 171 Republicans and 85 Dem- 
ocrats. Opposing it were 125 Dem- 
ocrats and four Republicans. 

Most of the added revenue would 
come from a rise in the cost for 
mailing a first class letter from 3 to 
4 cents. This would add some 
$314.7 million a year to the cost 
of mailing letters, although this 
class of mail is already paying its 
way. 

Most of the present $650 million- 
a-year postal deficit comes from 
classes of mail used primarily by 
business. Under the bill, postcards 
would cost 3 cents instead of 2 
and air mail would go up from 6 
to 7 cents. 


400 Work Overtime 
To Aid Fire Victim 

Portland, Ore.—More than 
400 members of Machinists 
Local 63 put in a four-hour- 
day—at premium rates—on a 
recent Saturday at the Iron 
Fireman plant here to help 
out a tragedy-stricken fellow- 
worker. 

Their pay checks, totalling 
about $5,800, were turned 
over to Gerry Gaage, 24. He 
and his wife recently lost 
their three small daughters 
and virtually all their posses- 
sions when fire destroyed their 
suburban home. Arrange- 
ments for the benefit were 
worked out by union and 
company officials. 


ig known to have the support of 
several Senate Democratic lead- 
ers. 


The Administration has opposed 
any pay increase for government 
workers on grounds that it would 
lead to inflation. Rep. Charles 
Halleck (R-Ind.) and several oth- 
er Republicans argued in the House 
that the measures would cost nearly 
$900 million and were headed for 
a veto. - 

But Reps. George Miller (D- 
Calif.); James Davis (D-Ga.); Joel 
T. Broyhill (R-Va.) and others said 
that government workers were the 
victims of inflation and that the pay 
increases were needed to maintain 
their living standards. 

Before final passage, the House 
rejected by a vote of 110 to 71 a 
motion of Rep. E. A. Cederberg 
(R-Mich.) to substitute the 7.5 per- 
cent increase provided in the Sen- 
ate bill. 

It then voted down, 319 to 70, an 
amendment by Rep. Edward H. 
Rees (R-Kan.) to send the bill back 
to committee with instructions to 
report out a flat 5 percent cost-of- 
living increase measure. 


HIGH ROAD TO ORGANIZING i is surveyed by national, state and local AFL-CIO officials ‘medial 
with organizing Cone Bros., one of Florida’s largest highway building firms. At meeting in Tampa are ° 
Pres. Frank Roche of Florida Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO Reg. 6 Dir. Charles H. Gillman, Organ- 
izing Dir. John W. Livingston, Pres. Ted Davis of tobe Building Trades Council and Pres. J. W. 
Hughes of Tampa Teamsters Local’79. 


Oil Workers Urge Legislation 
To Minimize Automation Perils 


Chicago—A resolution calling for legislation to “assure full employment and minimize hardships” 
as automation becomes more widespread, has been adopted at the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers convention. The resolution called also for a collective bargaining policy “for a shorter work week, 


wage guarantées, retraining pro-4 
grams, adequate relocation policies, 
some form of layoff remuneration, 
broadened security and early retire- 
ment programs.” 


Radiation Hazards 


A high spot of the convention 
was a panel discussion of radiation 
hazards in the atomic energy indus- 
try, the general conclusion being 
that as the industry expands, the 


_| unions must see to it that there is 


no compromising with safety stand- 
ards and safeguards for wage earn- 
ers in nuclear plants. 

Dr. George V. LeRoy, professor 
in the Dept. of Medicine at the 
University of Chicago and a nu- 
clear medicine researcher, sug- 
gested that unions should look to 
the medical profession for advice 
and help on questions of radiation 
hazards. 


“The safety standards are ade- 
quate,” he declared, but unions 
should be sure that “in a competi- 


tive pricing situation, there is no 
compromise of health standards.” 


Union Safety Role 

Another expert, Dr. Robert J. 
Hasterlik, associate director of the 
University of Chicago’s Argonne 
Cancer Research Hospital, stressed 
that unions “have the right to insist” 
that automation plants “have mod- 
ern monitoring services and devices 
such as film badges worn by work- 
ers.” : 

At the same time he suggested 
that the worker has a responsibility, 
too—he must cooperate by always 
wearing his badge and learning to 
trust this and other monitoring sys- 
tems. 

“Radiation can be measured in 
small amounts and industry knew 
it was dangerous before it began 
work in this field,” Dr.» LeRoy 
pointed out. “In the 15 years or 
so since the nuclear industry be- 
gan,” he said, “between 60 and 70 
people have been injured and two 


Council Hits Shortcomings 
In Farm Labor Program 


Chicago—The plight of migratory farm workers has become “one 
of the most serious social and economic shortcomings of America,” 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council | declared. 


“The major cause of 


this regression has been the greatly? 
increased reliance of agricultural 
employers upon foreign workers,” 
it added. 

A resolution on migratory agri- 
cultural labor noted that the num- 
ber of legally imported Mexican 
farm workers has risen to nearly 
half a million a year. 


The council charged that by “‘suc- 
cessfully lobbying against adequate 
appropriations for the Labor Dept.” 
for enforcement of contract terms, 
agricultural employers have “gen- 
erally succeeded in defeating the 
clear intent of Congress” when it 
set up the Mexican contract labor 
program. - 


Broader Standards Urged 


It commended the Labor Dept. 
for establishing minimum housing 
standards for Mexican workers, 
and added that “we believe that 
similar standards are needed with 
respect to the feeding of Mexican 
nationals and, perhaps, with re- 
spect to community facilities.” 

It called such actions, however, 
“peripheral to the basic problem,” 


This is “the creation of artificial 
labor surpluses through the impor- 
tation of foreign workers when 
United States workers are available 
but will not do the job except at a 
decent wage.” 

“Such artificially. created ‘sur- 
pluses’ can have no other effect 
than that of driving wages down- 
ward,” it declared. 


Northwest Program Hailed 


The resolution pointed to the 
way the Mexican program is oper- 
ated in the Pacific Northwest as 

“proof”. that if administered prop- 
erly it “need not bring the evil ef- 
fects which have generally accom- 
panied it.” 

It said that the régional office of 
the Labor Dept. in this area, backed 
by AFL-CIO organizations in Ore- 
gon, Washington and Idaho, has 
successfully “resisted pressures” 
and reduced the number of Mex- 
ican workers imported. At the same 
time, it has raised wages paid to 
both Mexican and domestic farm 
workers to not less than the na- 
tional minimum for industrial 
workers, 


or three deaths have come frou 
laboratory explosions. “In con- 
trast,” he continued, “no chemical 
industry has as good a record.” 

Dr. LeRoy. explained that “many 
of us in medicine at the present time 
view radiation in industry as simply 
another one of the hazardous things 
that go with industry in general. 
We know very much less about 
some chemicals that cause injury 
than we do about radiation.” 

He added, however, that the bur- 
den is heavy on the medical pro- 
fession and on management to keep 
workers under established maxi- 
mums of exposure to radiation for, 
“we are not able to determine an 
overdose at the present time.” 


Council Study 
Of Organizers 
Union Set 


Chicago—AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany said the Executive Council 
“will try to work out,” the issue of 
an organizers union. 

The Field Representatives Fed- 
eration, an unaffiliated organization 
which says it represents a majority 
of the AFL-CIO field staff, peti- 
tioned Aug. 9 in Baltimore for an 
NLRB election to win bargaining 
rights. 

Meany said he could not envisage 
a normal collective bargaining rela- 
tionship between the AFL-CIO and 
a union of its field representatives 
whose members are also members 
of other AFL-CIO unions which 
recommended them for their posts. 

The council was not of a mind 
to charter the FRF, Meany con- 
tinued. 

Organizers are certainly “in‘a 
different position from office em- 
ployes,” he.declared. The field rep- 
resentatives are promoted from 
positions in the trade unions and 
they are appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the unions to which 
they belong. These unions also 
can and do serve as grievance ma- 


chinery for the individual organi-“ 


zers. 

The field representatives, he 
added, are “part of management.” 
In a sense they speak for the AFL- 
CIO and they do not have 4 
“normal” employer-employe rela- 
tionship with the AFL-CIO. 

He said the council would not 
at present agree to a labor board 
consent election. 
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GreenF undA wards$140,000 
To Religious, Medical Groups 


Additional grants from the William Green Memorial Fund to religious and medical — 
totaling $140,000, have been announced by AFL-CIO George Meany. 

About $200,000 remains in the fund raised by gifts from former AFL unions as a cietaorial to the 
late AFL president, who died in 1952, and will beallocated to other worthy causes. 

The latest gifts announced were: Deborah Tuberculosis Sanatorium and Hospital, Browns Mills-in: 


J., $40,000. ® 


4 


the-Pines, N. 

District of Columbia Chapter, 
National Research Foundation for 
Cystic Fibrosis, for cystic fibrosis 
research clinic at Children’s Hos- 
pital, Washington, $25,000. 

The Foundation for Religious 
Action in ‘the Social and Civil Or- 
der, Washington, to create the Wil- 
jiam Green Memorial Library for 
use by the foundation’s National 
Committee on American Education 
in Communism, $25,000. 

The Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation, New York, to finance 
research in the two diseases, $25,- 

The Religion and Labor Foun- 
dation, Inc., Columbus, O., to es- 
tablish fellowship groups composed 
of clergymen and representatives 
of organized labor, $25,000. 


Wisconsin Labor Backs . 
Proxmire for Senate 


Milwaukee—Both of Wisconsin’s major labor bodies, the. Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor and the State CIO Council, have 
endorsed William Proxmire, Democratic nominee for the senate. in 


the state’s special election Aug. 27.4 

The seat, vacated by the death 
of the late Sen. Joseph McCarthy, 
will be contested for by Proxmire 
and the Republican nominee, Wal- 
terter Kohler, former Wisconsin 
governor. ; 

The State CIO endorsement was 
announced. by Pres. Charles M. 
Schultz and the WSFL pronounce- 
ment was made by Pres. George 
Haberman. 


Labor-Opposed Reactor 


Given House Approval 


The House has turned thumbs down on all proposals for federal 
construction of atomic power plants despite a contrary recommenda- 
tion from the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. At the same time 


it voted 213 to 185 to authorize the 
Atomic Energy Commission to 
spend $4.2 million on the contro- 
versial fast-breeder reactor now un- 
der construction near Monroe, 
Mich, . 

The actions, which came on 
the AEC appropriations bill, 
were both major victories for the 
Administration—and the private 
power companies. 

Rep. Sterling Cole (R-N. Y.), 
who led the fight against the recom- 
mendations of the joint committee, 
charged that for the government to 
undertake construction would put 
it “right in the middle of public 
power.” 

Charge U.S. Lags 

Democratic sponsors, however, 
argued that the present “partner- 
ship” program being undertaken at 
industry’s own pace has “stalled” 
U.S. development of atomic power 
90 that this country is already be- 
hind some European nations. 

, The AFL-CIO supported the bill 
recommended by the joint commit- 
tee. 

The House action in voting 
funds for the Michigan reactor 
came as AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany urged the AEC to “sus- 
pend the permit issued for this 
reactor of the Power Reactor De-. 
velopment Co. at Lagoona Beach 
until there is reasonable assur- 
ance that its operation would pre- 
sent no hazard to the public.” 


In a letter to AEC Sec. W. B. 
McCool, Meany pointed out that 
the reactor was being built in a 
densely populated area which in- 
cludes the metropolitan areas of De- 
troit, Mich., and Toledo, O. 

“We do not object to the devel: 
opment of this type of reactor,” 
Meany said. “We do object to its 
construction in a population area 
in the present state of the art. 

“Progress in atomic development 
must be kept consistent with pub- 
lic safety.” 

' Opposed by Unions | 

The PRDC reactor has been op- 
posed on grounds that it is unsafe 
by the Auto Workers; Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers and 
Papermakers. Hearings on the un- 
ions’ charges before the AEC were 
‘Completed last week, and attorneys 
for both sides now have about two 
months to prepare proposed find- 
ings. 


Meanwhile, the U.S. comptroller 
general told Congress that he can 


find no legal flaws in the AEC con- 
tract for construction of the reac- 
tor. 

His report said the contract was 
within the commission’s authority, 
but added that “we express no opin- 
ion” on safety and financial ques- 
tions raised by the unions in their 
suit to halt construction. 


Court Voids 
‘Wreck’ Law 


In California 


San ‘Francisco — ‘San Benito 
County’s month-old “right-to-work” 
ordinance has been ruled illegal by 
Superior Court Judge Stanley 
Lawson. 

Following up his earlier refusal 
to grant an injunction sought by 
Ted Chavez, Gilroy painting con- 
tractor, against the union shop prac- 
tices of a local union of the Paint- 
ers, Lawson held that the statute 
conflicts with existing federal legis- 
lation. A local governmental body 
does not have pen. in the 
matter, he ruled. 

_ Lawson pointed out that the 
union shop is permitted by fed- 
eral legislation except where a 
state or territory prohibits it. The 
State of California, he added, has 
legislated on the subject of union 
security and in so doing has held 
that the closed shop as well as 
the union shop is lawful. 

The expression “state or terri- 
torial law” does not include the 
political subdivisions thereof, Law- 
son declared, and therefore “the 


| permission granted to the state has 


not been extended to its political 
subdivisions.” 

Labor has won similar victories 
in court against local~ “right-to- 
work” ordinances in Tehama Coun- 
ty and the city of Palm Springs. The 
California state federation of labor 
recently established a state defense 
fund to fight activities of the Cal- 
ifornia Association of Employers 
which is seeking to impose “wreck” 
laws at the city and county levels 
of government. 


‘unions, 


In announcing the WSFL po- 
sition, Haberman declared that sup- 
port for Proxmire was imperative 
because “Kohler has clearly dem- 
onstrated during his three terms-as 
governor that he is not, and never 
was‘a friend of labor.” 

The election of Kohler; the 
WSFL chief warned, would help 
the Administration put over its big 
business program at the expense of 
the farmer, small business and the 
workers. 

Schultz and CIO Sec.-Treas. 

Ross Baum issued a joint statement 
declaring that ‘Wisconsin voters 
have their best chance in 25 years 
to send a forward-looking U.S. 
senator to Washington. 
-““We urge all of our affiliates, 
and rank and file membership to 
register for voting in this all-im- 
portant election, and to begin now 
to mobilize a big ‘vote on election 
day. ” 

ORS Labor’s Political League, 
speaking for the nation’s railroad 
unanimously endorsed 
Proxmire. The official publication 
of the railway brotherhoods, Labor, 


| said that “Rail unions are con- 


vinced that Proxmire is the kind 


|} of man urgently needed in the 


United States to carry on the ideals 
of LaFollette in the light of mod- 
ern needs.” 

Optimism for a Proxmire vic- 
tory was high among many labor 
leaders in the Badger state. In 1954, 
Kohler and Proxmire were op- 
ponents for the governorship and 
Proxmire came within 35,000 votes 
of beating the incumbent Republi- 
can. 

Since that time, the state Repub- 
lican party has suffered a serious 
split with the formal GOP organi- 
zation cool to Kohler. The latter 
beat the organization’s favorite, 
Glenn R. Davis, in the primary by 
fewer than 10,000 votes and many 
Davis supporters have threatened to 
sit out the Aug. 27 vote. m 

Proxmire received labor support 
in his previous attempts at public 
office and has established a state- 
wide reputation as an outstanding 
liberal and _ indefatigable cam- 
paigner. 


IUD Convention 
Scheduled Oct. 31 


In Washington 


The call for the second consti- 
tutional convention of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Dept. has 
gone out to all affiliates. The two- 
day session will be held Oct. 31- 
Nov. 1 in Washington, D. C. 

IUD Pres. Walter~P. Reuther 
and Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey 
said in the call the convention will 
consider problems of~automation, 
a review of legislative matters, op- 
eration of the work jurisdiction 
procedure and the operation of the 
internal disputes agreement. 

About 40 staff representatives of 
IUD affiliates attended a week-long 
institute on labor law and legisla- 
tion at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, School for Workers. The group 
studied legal problems in organ- 
izing, bargaining unit issues, collec- 
tive bargaining.and the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, NLRB procedures and ar- 


bitration. 


AUTOMATION’S IMPACT is discussed in an interview by Pres. 


George M. Harrison of the Railway Clerks. 


A union should be 


consulted before the machinery is installed, Harrison said. Asking 
the questions is Executive Editor Joseph Kizzia of Railway Age. 


Cooperation Can Ease 


Automation 


Impact 


When a firm decides to introduce automated machinery, the time 
to consult a union is before that machinery is ever purchased. 


That’s the view of Pres. George M. Harrison of the Railway Clerks _ 


expressed in an interview in Rail-‘ 
way Age. Automation of paper 
work is becoming an increasingly 
serious problem to Harrison’s un- 
ion although he sees no immediate 
need for an agreement on a na- 
,| tional basis to cover the introduc- 
tion of automated equipment. 


Notification Essential 

“We want to be advised about 
when the machines will be in- 
stalled, and what employes are to 
be affected and such other changes 
in the work procedures that will 
affect the employes’ jobs,” Harrison 
said. 

“The operation of these machines 
calls for a lot of advance. planning. 


This involves computer applications | 


—methods, coding, flow charting, 
etc..—and the conversion from 
former methods to new methods by 
putting the work into ‘machine 
language’.” 

Harrison said that when a car- 
rier (firm) has determined upon 
acquiring a so-called “giant 
brain” which may affect the num- 
ber or quality of employes, the 
Brotherhood should be notified 
and given full particulars. 


All of the possible adverse ef- 
fects on workers should be brought 
into the open early, he believes. 
The workers likely to be involved 
in the change of methods are thus 
given a chance “to plan their per- 
sonal affairs and obligations to meet 
this change.” £ 

How to Cushion Impact 

“In order to cushion the impact 
of the change from the old to the 
new machine method, it is our 
position that reductions in force 
should be only that brought about 
by natural attrition, resignations, 
retirements, etc.” the AFL-CIO vice 
president said. 

Attrition would not be a slow 
process, he went on, since “normal 
attrition is certainly no less than 
5 percent annually. So the simple 
approach of not filling end posi- 
tions when there are vacancies will 
avoid unemployment while the car- 
rier obtains a substantial payroll 
saving that will increase each year.” 

A less desirable plan, Harrison 
added, would be for the carrier 
to provide a severance pay and 
supplemental unemployment 
benefit that would insure affected 
employes full pay for a stipulated 
period of time. 

The BRC position on automa- 
tion, he continued, is not one of 
opposition to the introduction of 
machinery and new methods to. per- 
form work. “But we are well 


aware that such progress means a 
loss in total employment for raik 
road workers,” he said. ; 


Union Label Week 
Backed by Meany 


AFL-CIO, Pres. George 
Meany has proclaimed the 
week beginning with Labor 
Day as Union Label Week, in 
accordance with the long- 
standing tradition 

“I urge all affiliated or- 
ganizations,” he wrote Sec.- 
Treas. Joseph Lewis of the 
Union Label & Service 
Trades Dept., “to remind 
their members through offi- 
cial publications or otherwise 
that during the week ... all 
trade unionists should look 
for the union label before they 
buy -and patronize services 
bearing the union shopcard 
and button. 

“In this way, all of us can 
help to protect the standards 
which have been established 
through long years of strug- 
gle. In this way, we can 
make certain that the work- 
ers of America will enjoy 
even higher standards in the 
future.” 


TVA Gets Nod 
To Float Bonds 


Washington — The Senate has 
approved and sent to the House a 
bill to permit the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to issue $750 million in 
revenue bonds to expand its power 
facilities. 


Such a step has been called for 
by the AFL-CIO as necessary to 
break the deadlock over TVA fi- 
nancing. In recent years, Congress 
has refused to vote new appropria- 
tions for steam plants although the 
TVA area faces a serious power 
shortage by 1959 unless they are 
built. 


The vote on final passage was 
61 for to 20 against. 

Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala.) 
urged the House to give speedy ap- 
proval “to a plan at least as good 
as that of the Senate.” 

“The Senate bill,” he said, “is not 
all that the friends of TVA want, 
but it is a bill, I believe, that we 
can live with.” 
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Council Votes $50, 000 


For African Unions, 


Chicago—A $50,000 project to help the workers of Central 


_ Africa build unions and develop trade union leadership was an- 
_ nounced by the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 

Based on recommendations by Vice-Pres. A. Philip Randolph, 
who visited several areas of Africa after the recent ICFTU congress, 


the project calls for bringing 10 to 
12 “promising” African trade un- 
ionists to America for trade union 
education and training. 

The AFL-CIO will pay for-their 
travel and subsistence here, and for 
a time after their return to their 
native lands. 


“The Executive Council, at the 
same time, saluted the striking 
Transport Workers in Lodz and 
condemned the actions of the 
Polish Communist government in 
calling out troops and police 
“ruthlessly to suppress this legiti- 

. mate expression of the workers’ 
' discontent.” * 

The council called upon the State 
Dept. and the UN secretary gen- 
eral to seek the immediate release 
from prison of an Israeli. seaman 
seized when a Danish ship recently 
moved through the Suez Canal. 
He was freed the same day. 

The council said that the “arbi- 
trary arrest” of Rafael Eylon by 
the Egyptian authorities was a vio- 
lation of international agreements 
and of the “traditional law of the 
sea guaranteeing the seaman’s right 
to follow his calling in freedom.” 


Lauds African Program 
The importance of the AFL-CIO 
program to help African workers 
was emphasized by Pres. George 
Meany. He noted that the Execu- 
tive Council feels Africa has be- 
come a “most important part of 


Meany Spurns Reply 
To Soviet ‘Unions’ 


Chicago—A_ widely pub- 
licized letter to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany from the 
Soviet Union’s government-° 
controlled labor outfit is going 
to go unanswered. 

The Soviet “trade union” 
officials had written to Pres. 
Eisenhower and Meany some 
time ago in support of a So- 
viet propaganda position on 
atomic bomb tests. 

Asked by a reporter 
whether he would reply, 
Meany said, “they’re not real 
unions. We don’t correspond 
with agencies of the Soviet 
government.” 


the world” where the struggle be- 
tween the forces of communism 
and democracy is becoming more 
sharp.. 

“We believe that the develop- 
ment of free trade unions in 
Africa can be very important in 
the outcome of this decisive 
struggle,” Meany said. 

Most of Central Africa, south of 
the Sahara Desert, is a colonial area 
where trade unions are still in the 
first stages of development and 
where resistance to trade unionism 
from employers and colonial au- 
thorities has always been severe. 


Council Asks Ike to Back 
Proposed ILO Treaties 


Chicago—Pres. Eisenhower was asked by the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council to send two proposed treaties approved by the Intl. La- 
bor Organization to the Senate for ratification. In separate resolu- 


tions, 
U.S. support of ILO actions aimed 
at ending slave labor, a fight in 
which the labor movement sup- 
plied the leadership, and at assur- 
ing freedom of association. 

“The continued existence of 
systems of forced labor, notably in 
the Communist world, as amply 
substantiated by United Nations- 
ILO reports, is an outrage against 
human dignity and a threat to free- 
dom everywhere,” said one resolu- 
tion. 

“The United States should assert 
moral leadership in the effort to 
bring an end to this shocking and 
inhuman violation of the basic 
rights of man. We _ therefore 
strongly urge the President to im- 


Reuther, Keenan 
To Attend TUC 


Chicago—The AFL-CIO will send 
two fraternal delegates to the annual 
convention of the British Trades 
Union Congress, which opens at 
' Blackpool, England, Sept. 2. 

The delegates are UAW Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther and Sec. Joseph 
Keenan of the Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. Both are AFL- 
CIO vice-presidents. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
had been originally scheduled as a 
member of the delegation. 

He explained, however, that be- 
cause of a heavy schedule of work 
and his forthcoming assignment in 
mid-September as a member of the 
U. S. delegation to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, he felt he 
could not leave the country at this 
time. 


the council asked for full 


mediately forward this convention 
to the. U.S. Senate for ratification.” 

The treaty on freedom of asso- 
ciation and the protection of the 
right to organize was adopted by 
the ILO in 1948. 

It should be sent to the Senate, 
the council maintained, in recogni- 
tion of “the importance of provid- 
ing freedom of. association to all 
peoples of the world,” and in com- 
pliance with “the moral responsi- 
bilities of the U.S. to. provide pro- 
gressive leadership in the promo- 
tion of basic human rights.” 


BEAUTIFUL HANDICRAFT GIFTS for AFL-CIO leaders were presented to AFL-CIO Vice Pres, 
A. Philip Randolph (second from right) when he visited Kenya to turn over to the Kenya Federation of 
Labor an AFL-CIO grant of $35,000 for the construction of a new trade union educational center. 


Labor Urges Congress 


EaselmmigrationBars 


Three pending bills which would. liberalize the immigration laws 


“all contain some good” but don’t go far enough, AFL-CIO Legis- 
lative Rep. Hyman H. scene - testified before the Senate Im- 


migration subcommittee. 
The measures carry the names 


}of Senators Arthur Watkins (R- 


Utah); Everett Dirksen (R-Ill.) 
and John Kennedy (D-Mass.). 


“None of them makes any 
changes in the present law,” Book- 
binder said. “But each would pro- 
vide needed relief in some given 
areas.” 


Bookbinder’s appearance marked 
the first time that an AFL-CIO 
spokesman had testified before the 
subcommittee on immigration legis- 
lation, though representatives of 
the prior AFL and CIO had urged 
liberalization of such laws. 


Labor’s Position Summarized 

He recounted the AFL-CIO’s 
continued insistence on the easing 
of regulations barring the entrance 
of thousands of citizens of foreign 
nations who hope to become Amer- 
icans, summarizing organized la- 
bor’s position as laid down by the 
founding convention and subse- 
quent meetings of the Executive 
Council. 


“The U.S. must be better pre- 
pared to handle new situations like 


Stud List of 


names read to it. 


Sype, DeCesnola and Sjogren. 


American story. 


‘Foreign-Sounding’Names 


U. S. Heroes 


The Senate Immigration subcommittee hearing testimony 
on pending bills has had two long lists of “foreign-sounding” 


~ The first was supplied by William Furlong, representing the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 
newspapers, he said, and were “the names of notorious gang- 
sters, gamblers and the racketeers.” 

“Their national origin is proclaimed by their names,” he 
added. “They are largely from southern and eastern Europe.” 

The second list was supplied a few days later by AFL-CIO 
Legislative Rep. Hyman H. Bookbinder. It, too, was made up 
of names taken from newspapers. 

“I may not be able to .pronounce them the way they should | 
be pronounced,” he apologized, “but I will do my best: Ache- 
say, Antolak, Bertoldo, Birkhimer, Bjorklund, Cawetzka, 
Dalessandro, De Castro, Devershian, Finkenbiner, Kimbro, 
Schvenk, Oresko, Vlug, Shambaugh, Westerhold, Stahel, Mes- 
trovitch, Grabiarz, Savacool, Krotiak, Gumpertz, Prussman, 


“I wonder if Mr. Furlong would be able to recognize these 
names. I will help him out and tell him that all are winners 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
what countries these men come or where they live today, if 
they still do, but I know they have all added new glory to the 


They were culled from 


I do not know from 


T Hungary which may arise,” he 
said. “There should never again 
be even a question about our abil- 
ity and our willingness to provide 
a_ haven for refugees from Com- 
munist or other oppression. We 
must demonstrate our. good faith 
and be prepared to help those who 
risk all to extend the frontiers of 
freedom.” 


He expressed regret that Con- 
gress again must act quickly in the 
final days of a session. While to 
expect a complete overhauling of 
the basic immigration system now 
is “not realistic,” he “said, some 
specific objectives can be legislated, 
with no need for extensive hearings 
or discussion. - 


Status for Hungarians 

“If any legislation is to be 
adopted this year,’ Bookbinder 
said, “ it must be recognized that 
there will have to be quick agree- 
ment on some combination of the 
Various proposals which have been 
made. 

“Permanent status should be 
made possible for the Hungarian 
refugees and for certain skilled 
workers and their families; per- 
mission should be granted for the 
unused 18,000 members of the 
Refugee Relief Act; consideration 
should be shown for tubercular rel- 
atives of U.S. citizens. 

“Quota ‘mortgages’ should be 
removed; the utmost allowance 
should be made for orphans chosen 
for adoption by Americans; finger- 
printing requirements should be 
made more flexible.” 

At the very least, he maintained, 
Congress should adopt the “very 
modest” proposal in the Kennedy 
bill to redistribute unused quotas. 


Train Dispatchers Win 
Pay Hike for 3,300 


Chicago—The Train Dispatchers 
Association has signed a three-year 
contract covering 3,300 members 
employed by 95 railroads. 


The pact calls for a first-year in- 
crease equivalent to 12.5 tents an 
hour retroactive to last Nov. 1: 
Second- and third-year boosts 
amount to 7 cents an hour and are 
effective Nov. 1. A portion of the 


‘| second-year raise will be used to 


pay costs of an insurance program. 
The ATDA is a recent affiliate of 


Kenya Labor 
Gets Grant 
From AFL-CIO 


Kenya, East Africa—The con. 
cern of American workers for the 


struggling trade union movement 
here was. demonstrated when an and 
AFL-CIO grant of $35,000 was Bina 
presented to the Kenya Federation § isfy. 
of Labor to help in the construction § whic 
of a labor educational center. | 

The formal presentation was “y 
made by AFL-CIO Vice Pres. A. 3, 
Philip Randolph, president of the §¢,! 
Sleeping Car Porters, at a meeting pany 
attended by 40 or more of the 50- | 
member KFL general council. I 

In turning over the grant, Ran- § Vic 
dolph outlined its purpose and de. § Tre 


scribed the interest of the AFL- 
CIO in the effort of the African 
workers to build their own labor 
movement, raise their standards of 
living and improve their social con- 
ditions. 

KFL Assistant Gen. Sec. Ar- 
thur A. Ochawada, in a brief 
speech of acceptance, voiced the 
deep gratitude and sincere appre- 
ciation of the African workers for 
the grant. He assured Randolph 
that it would be scrupulously used 
for the purpose for which it was 
intended, and that the African 
workers will never let down their 
American brothers. 


The AFL-CIO authorized the 
grant-as the result of a plea by 
Tom Mboya, KFL general secre- 
tary who recently was_ elected 
a member of the Kenya Paliament, 
during a visit to the U.S. earlier 
this year. 

Randolph said the proposed cen- 
ter is significant not only to Kenya 
workers, but to the free trade union 
spirit throughout Africa. He pre- 
dicted it will be of major impor- 
tance in helping emphasize to Af- 
rican workers the fact that sound 
trade union organizations can only 
be built within the framework of 4 
democracy, and that totalitarian 
dictatorships — whether of left of 
right—are enemies of workers. 
everywhere. 


Council Delays Decision 
On Union Name Change 


Chicago—Further meetings will 
be held on a request that the AFL 
CIO Executive Council authorize 
the Office Employes Intl. Union to 
change its name to the Office and 
Professional Employes Intl. Union. 

The Newspaper Guild had filed 
a formal complaint that the change 
in name might lead to jurisdic 
tional disputes in organizing while 


~ 


eo eee 


the AFL-CIO. 


collar workers. 
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frector Of the union’s “Region 9 
jward T. Donahue, 321 to 180. 


Griep en fae E lenead 
ew vAT W President - 


St. Louis—Carl W. Griepentrog won election as president of the 
flied Industrial Workers at a special convention here. Griepentrog, 


The new president took over the gavel from Peter M. McGavin, 


located in Milwaukee, defeated 


Meany, who was serving as tempo- 
iaty chairman following the resig- 
tion of Pres. Earl Heaton and 
other Officers. 


The AIW, formerly the AFL 
United Auto Workers, was under 
in AFL-CIO mandate to esas up 
iis affairs. 


Amendments Adopted 
Amendments to the union’s con- 
itution were adopted unanimous- 
ly. They are intended to prevent 
fulure violations of the AFL-CIO 
dhical practices codes. One such 
smendment requires at least 18 sig- 
matures ON any application for a 
tharter for a local union to bar 
formation of “paper locals.” 

Another. amendment bans any 
international union officer from re- 
ceiving any compensation for duties 
he might render a local union. This 
was understood to be aimed at prac- 
ties charged to Anthony Doria, 
former secretary -treasurer of the 
AIW, who got substantial amounts 
of money from a Chicago local as 
its financial secretary. 


Seek Recovery. of Funds 
The convention also voted to try 
and recover $25,000 from Doria 
and cheered McGavin’s demand 
that they get this money and also 
refuse to pay another $25,000 for 
which Doria holds the union’s notes. 


There was unanimous support 
for a resolution approving the ethi- 
cal practices codes and ordering of- 
ficers on all levels to carry out the 
codes. 


Named with Griepentrog were 
Vice Pres. Bert Bakinger and Sec.- 
Treas. .Gilbert Jewell. . . 


jstant to AFL-CIO Pres. George® 


2 AFL-CIO. 
Staffers Get 
Study Grants 


Seven trade unionists, including 
two “members of the AFL-CIO 
headquarters staff, will - enlarge 
their knowledge of the labor move- 
ment by study in Great Britain dur- 
ing the coming school year. 

Hy Kornbluh, of ‘the AFL-CIO 
Dept.’ of Education, has received a 
senior Fulbright scholarship grant 


and will study the ¢ducation pro-|™ a 
ENDORSEMENT OF Mayor Robert Wagner (center) for a second 


term.as chief executive of the metropolis was a high point of the i 


gram of the British Transport and 
General Workers Union at the 
University of London. 

Nancy Pratt of the Dept. of 
Research, who writes the column, 
“Making Ends Meet,” for the 
AFL-CIO News, will study the 
role of women workers in Eng- 
land under a Fulbright grant. 

Research Dir. Frank Hoings- 
baum of the Papermakers and Paper 
Workers, will study Great Britain’s 
social insurance programs, also on 
a Fulbright scholarship. 

Four other union members have 
received Ruskin scholarships. Three 
will study phases of tre labor move- 
ment at Ruskin College, Oxford— 
Robert Cooney, Washington, D. C., 
a Newspaper Guild member and 
former Washington reporter for 
Labor’s Daily; Wilberforce Jones, 
Nashville, Tenn., a shop steward 
and secretary of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee of Auto 
Workers Local 1301; and Morris 
Pollak, a member of UAW Local 
669, Paterson, N. J., who has been 
serving on the staff of the Intl. La- 
bor Center at St. John’s College, 
‘Annapolis, Md. 


Oregon Labor Opens 
DrivetoEndJobSlump 


Klamath Falls, Ore.—A progr 


am of action to restore full em- 


ployment in this state, hit by a slump in the lumber and construction 


industries, was launched here by 


the sécond annual convention of 


the Oregon State Labor Council. $ 

The AFL-CIO state council, 
which completed its merger a year 
ago, took unanimous action in 
adopting a full-employment pro- 
gram recommended by its officers 
and by Gov. Robert D. Holmes 
(D). , 
Key points'in the program are: 
1—The promotion of new and 
diversified industry. 

2—Active support for the gov- 
ernor’s new Dept. of Planning 
and Development. 

3—Full development of the 
Northwest’s great hydroelectric 
power potential. 

4—Reversal of the Eisenhower 
Administration’s hard money pol- 
icy, which has depressed the con- 
struction, housing and lumber in- 
dustries. 

Al F, Hartung, president of the 
Inti. Woodworkers of America, de- 
scribed the “double-barrelled blast 
our members have taken from the 
Eisenhower Administration’s high- 
interest, tight-money policy, and 
from automation in the lumber and 
Plywood industry.” ; 

Urges Automation Study 

Hartung urged the State Labor 
Council to make a full-scale study 
of the effect of automation on the 
State’s basic industry “and to de- 
termine whether we need a 35- 
hour workweek or a 30-hour week 
in order to regain full employ- 
ment.” 

The IWA president refuted. the 
claim that higher wages have raised 


1952, he said, it cost $32.80 to 
produce 1,000 board feet of lum- 
ber. “Wages have gone up about 
25 cents an hour since then,” Har- 
tung reported, “but it now costs 
63 cents less to produce the same 
amount of lumber because of higher 
productivity.” 

Holmes urged “fullest participa- 
tion by labor in the army of eager 
and optimistic Oregonians who are 
determined to bring new payrolls 
to our state and to revitalize our 
economy.” 


Officers Re-elected 


The 403 delegates re-elected 
Pres. J. D. McDonald, Executive 
Secy. James T. Marr, Legislative 
Dir. George Brown, four vice-pres- 
idents and 16 executive board mem- 
bers representing geographical sub- 
divisions of the state. They will 
serve until 1959, when the number 
of vice-presidents will be reduced 
to two and executive board mem- 
bers to 13. 

Paring down the number of of- 
ficers had originally been scheduled 
at this convention, but action was 
deferred when it was agreed that 
former CIO unions might receive 
inadequate representation. 

The executive board was in- 
structed to present to the 1958 
convention a new method of elect- 
ing officers, based on referendum 
vote by local unions after nomina- 
tions at the convention. 

A highlight of the convention was 
the presentation of $500 college 
scholarships to three high school 


the cost of ‘producing lumber. In 


seniors, 7 


New York State CIO convention. 


Flanking the mayor are Pres. 


Jacob S. Potofsky of the Clothing Workers _ and Council Pres. 


Louis Hollander. 


IUC Convention Backs 
New York Merger Pact 


New York—A formula for merger evolved by AFL-CIO Pres. 


George Meany was adopted unanimously by 1,000 delegates to the 
17th corfvention of the New York State CIO Council. Pres. Louis 


| Maseachusetis : 


Fed Approves 
Merger Talks 


Boston—The green light to con- 
tinue merger negotiations was given 
officers of the Massachusetts Feder- 
ation of Labor at the 71st annual 
convention here. , 
Pres. John A. Callahan and Sec.- 
Treas.—Legislative Agent Kenneth 
J. Kelley won unanimous re-elec- 
tion. Callahan made a detailed re- . 
port to the 700 delegates on the 
progress of merger talks with the 
State CIO Council. . 
The convention’s liveliest period 
came during two hours of debate 
on the organization’s activity in de- 
feating the limited 3 percent sales 
tax advocated by Gov. Foster Fur- 
colo. 
Attacks ‘Foster’s’ Folly 

Most of Kelley’s legislative report 
was given over to discussion of the 
MFL role in spearheading opposi- 
tion to thé sales tax proposal. Kelley 
labeled it “Foster’s folly,” and said 
“propaganda and pressure 
were exerted to a shocking degree.” 

The governor was cheered when 
he- promised he “was not going to 
talk about the sales tax.” He 
pledged he would always use his 
veto power on anti-labor legislation. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell ad- 
vocated a “community action pro- 
gram” in which labor, management, 
community organizations and local 
governments would join to meet the 
nation’s increasing need for — 
workers. 


Hollander read ‘a letter from Sec.-* 
Treas. Harold Hanover of the state 
federation of labor announcing ap- 
pointment of a committee to work 
out constitutional and other mat- 
fers with the CIO group prior to 
merger. The federation’s recent 
conyention said any merger conven- 
tion would come “not earlier than 
Oct. 15," 

Hollander and Sec.-Treas. Har- 
old J. Garno were re-elected with- 
out opposition. Under the Meany 
formula Garno would retain his 
present post in a merged body and 
Hollander would be chairman of 
the executive board and head of 
the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion. 

“There are still some who 
quake and fear over merger, but 
they are really in fear for them- 
selves and their own outmoded 
way of life,” Hollander declared. 
“No man with a decent respect 
for his fellows need fear a united 
organization which has the pur- 
pose to carry forward the march 
of democracy and the achieve- 
ment of even higher conditions 
for Americans.” 

Merger’s only outspoken critic 
at the two-day session was Pres. 
Michael J. Quill of the Transport 
Workers who argued, among other 
things, for an extension of the Dec. 
5 deadline for unity on the. state 
level. 

Wagner Endorsed 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner was en- 
dorsed for a second term as he 
gave the cheering delegates the 
city’s official greetings and his own 
pledge that “New York has always 
been a good union town and will 
continue to be as long as I am 
mayor.” 

Gov. Averell Harriman struck a 
popular note with his denunciation 
of racket unions preying on Puerto 
Ricans and other minorities. 

“It is intolerable,” the governor 
said, “that hoodlums and racketeers 
in the guise of trade unionists shall 
be permitted to exploit working 
men and women in New York state. 
There is no room for these elements 
in American life.” 

He promised appointment of a 


Everett Kassalow Joins 
Auto Workers Staff 


Detroit—Everett M. Kassalow, 
labor advisor for the Intl. Cooper- 
ation Administration in France, 
has_ joined the staff of the new 
Special Projects Dept. of the Auto 


committee to consider and rec- 
ommend a manner in which the 
state government could protect 
the public and legitimate unions 
by eliminating the racketeers. 


Pres. James B. Carey of the Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers 
praised the progress of merger on 
the national level and had high 
praise for the work of the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices Committee. 
His remarks prefaced unanimous 
adoption of a resolution endorsing 
and supporting the committee’s 
work and the codes it promulgated. 


Mitchell Hits Racketeers 


Commenting on current Senate 
‘probes Mitchell urged Speedy action 
by Congress of Administration leg- 
islation which “would help good 
labor leaders rid the labor move- 
ment of gangsterism.” - 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
and John E. Powers, Democratic 
floor leader of the Massachusetts 
Senate, addressed the convention. 
The greetings of “AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany were brought by 
George Richardson, AFL-CIO spe- 
cial representative. 
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Probe Links Dio to Hoffa i in N. e & Driva 


ALW Paid 


Big Sum to 
Oust Leaders 


By Willard Shelton 


The McClellan special Senate 
committee plodded slowly into 
the story of how John Dioguardi 
(Johnny Dio) and underworld 
friends were ousted from the old 
AFL Auto Workers—and how it 
eventually cost the union hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to’ 
change its leadership. 


The committee also began un- 
raveling the detailed story of how 
Dio, described by witnesses as a 
“friend” of Teamsters Vice Pres. 
James R. Hoffa, shifted his former 
UAW-AEL lieutenants into control 
of Teamsters “bogus” or “paper” 
locals in New York in an intra- 
union political power play. 

John O’Rourke, who took over 
the presidency of Teamsters New 
York Joint Council 16 in 1956- 
57 with Hoffa’s backing, invoked 
the Fifth Amendment and de- 
¢lined to answer committee ques- 
tions. He refused to state his 
occupation or how long he had 
been in the labor movement. 

Two other Teamster officials 
linked to Hoffa also invoked the 

Fifth Amendment in declining to 

_amswer questions. They were 

” Anthony (Tony Ducks) Corallo 

and Sam Goldstein, the latter 

awaiting senfence with Dio in a 

$30,000 shakedown conviction. 

Two Dio associates who shifted 
to the Teamsters in 1955—Joseph 
Curcio and George Baker—also in- 
voked the Fifth in refusing to an- 
swer questions on how they became 
associated with Teamsters bogus lo- 
cals—locals with no. members—and- 


municative. 


thony Barbera, 
er’s. 


cers” 


be cast in the February 1956 elec- 
tion fight for control of Teamsters 
Joint Council 16 in New York. 


Anthony Doria 
Denies any wrongdoing 


Other witnesses were more com- 


Admit Bogus Role 
Three relatives, 
friends of Dio henchmen testified 
that their names were used as “of- 
ficers” of the bogus locals, although 
they were not in fact “officers” or 
even dues-paying members. 
These were Anthony Simontacci, 
a “neighbor” of Curcio’s, who has 
never paid a Teamsters - initiation 
fee or dues but was listed as “pres- 
ident” of one local; Basil Koschel, 
|a Curcio brother-in-law; and An- 
a “friend” of Bak- 


The impounded ballots from the 
Joint Council 16 election show, said 
Committee Counsel Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, that votes of all these “offi- 
were cast for O’Rourke, 
the Hoffa candidate for the presi- 
dency, against Martin Lacey, then 
incumbent president. 
backed by Teamsters Vice Pres. 
Thomas L. Hickey. 


Testimony on Letters 
The 42 disputed ballots from the 


bogus locals were never counted, 
testimony showed, but after Lacey 


corrupt influences.” 


continues. 


associates and}. 


Times Warns of Using — 
Probe to Weaken Unions 


The New York Times has editorially praised the McClellan 
special Senate committee for “fair and objective” work but 
warns “there is real danger” its exposure of abuses and rack- 
eteering in a few unions will be used by the enemies of organ- 
ized labor to weaken legitimate unionism. 

If this should happen, the Times warns, the effect may be to 
“forfeit labor cooperation in the fight against corruption.” 

“On balance” the McClellan committee hearings “have been 
a good thing for organized labor,” 
AFL-CIO has given the committee “active support and cooper- 
ation” because it is helping the federation to advance toward its 
‘own desire “to protect the labor movement from any and all 


“But the McClellan committee has been “directed to investi- 
gate ‘improper activities,’ not the broader subject of the place 
and power of unions in our economic and social life,” the Times 


“Its legislative recommendations should not go beyond the 
area to which it has been assigned. Proposals such as an anti- 
union shop law and the extension of the anti-trust law to labor 
organizations call for far wider study than the McClellan com- 
mittee is authorized to make,” the editorial concludes. 


the Times states, and the 


won re-election by a narrow plural- 
ity he announced that he would not 
run again, and O’Rourke replaced 
him this year. 

A bookkeeper in former Local 
649 of the old UAW-AFL, Mrs. 
Mildred Warschauer, testified 
that she typed letters in that office 
appealing both to Teamsters Pres. 
Dave Beck and the joint council 
that the “bogus” locals be granted 
credentials for the New York © 
election. 

The letters were written on let- 
terheads purporting to stand for the 
Teamsters locals, she testified, but 
all such letterheads actually were 
delivered by the printer to UAW- 
AFL Local 649 and the letters were 
typed in that office. | 


Lacey was 


of the Teamsters “locals” had “no 
membership” so far as her books 
showed—and that she “kept the 
books.” 


\ 


Dubinsky Affidavit Disproves 
Charge Dio Worked for ILGWU 


Pres. David Dubinsky of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union has filed an affidavit with the Mc- 
Clellan special Senate committee categorically deny- 
ing any “employment” by ILGWU of John Dioguardi 
(Johnny Dio), convicted extortioner. 

Lester Washburn, former president of the former 
AFL Auto Workers (now Allied Industrial Workers), 
testified earlier that he was “informed” that Dio once 
had been so employed. He also testified first that Du- 
binsky didn’t give him enough help in pushing Dio out 
of Washburn’s own union and then acknowledged 
that Dubinsky was “moving heaven and earth” to get 
Dio out. 

Dubinsky has voluntarily offered to appear before 
the McCleIlan committee to answer questions. 

Excerpts from his affidavit follow: 

In the spring of 1952, a number of newspaper 
articles appeared concerning certain racketeer-infested 
paper unions which had cropped up in New York. 
Typical was the New York Times story headline: 
“Worst Invasion by Gangsters Since 1933.” Almost 
all the articles referred to Johnny Dio’s control of 
Local 102 of the United Automobile Workers, AFL. 

As a member of the Executive Council, I imme- 
diately placed this matter before its next meeting 
on May 22, 1952. I did so because I felt then, as I 
do now, that paper and racket-infested locals consti- 
tute a serious menace. Acting on my recommenda- 
tion, the Executive Council of the AFL appointed 
a three-man committee to explore the invasion of 
Jabor by the underworld. 

At the Aug. 14, 1952, meeting of the Executive 
Council Mr. [George] Meany [chairman of the com- 
mittee] reported that the allegations about the paper 
charters were well founded, that charters had been 
given to persons who were not workers or .in any 
other way connected with the labor movement. 


About. two weeks later Washburn came to my - 


office to discuss this situation with me. I told 
Washburn about the recent disclosures made by the 
‘New York City Anti-Crime Committee concerning 
Dio. _I showed him the newspaper reports about 
Dio’s background and reputation and told him how 
serious a threat to labor Dio was. tae 
Washburn insisted that he needed more then the 
Anti-Crime Committee’s reports, more than Dio’s 


police record, more than Dio’s. unsavory reputa- 
tion before he could oust Dio. 

In February 1953 the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
ordered the UAW-AFL to revoke Local 102’s charter. 
It did not comply. In May 1953 Pres. Meany 
warned that if the local’s charter were not revoked, 
the AFL would suspend the entire *international un- 
ion. Then and only then was the charter withdrawn. 

There is testimony that at my offtce Washburn 
“proved” to me that Dio had once worked for the 
ILGWU on a special assignment from an ILGWU 
vice president to help the union organize a plant in 
Roanoke in 1950. I categorically deny that there 
was any discussion or any reference at all to Dio’s 
alleged employment by the ILGWU. 

I have conferred at length both with the ILGWU 
vice president and with the district manager in 
charge of the Roanoke organizing campaign. The 
facts are that the Roanoke shop was organized by 
our union in 1945, not in 1950, and that Dio was 
the very opposite of a union representative. 

He was held out by the management of the firm 
to be one of its partners and the union dealt with 
him as such. He was the firm’s representative, not 
ours; he was on the firm’s payroll and not on ours. 

In fact, as the employer, Dio was so opposed to 
our union even after the agreement was signed, 
that the workers were compelled to go out on strike 
before the firm would abide by its agreement. 

I am proud of the part I played in the introduction 
of the resolution at the 1940 AFL convention against 
labor racketeering, the resolution which was the 
cornerstone for the entire drive against racketeers 
and their paper locals 12 years later; in raising the 
question of racketeers and paper locals in 1952 at 
the Executive Council; in the committee on paper 
locals which ultimately led to the expulsion of Dio 
and other labor racketeers; in the ouster of the rack- 
‘eteer-infested ILA; in the formation and work of 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee; in the 
formulation of the Codes of Ethical Practice adopted 
by the AFL-CIO, including the code against paper 
locals; and in being the first to propose to the organ- 
ized labor movement that we must support legisla- 
tion to insure that racketeers shall have no place in 
our employe welfare funds. | 


Shesaid that “as of that ttle five 


A tape-recording of an inter- 
cepted telephone conversation be- 
tween Dio and Anthony Doria, un- 
til recently secretary-treasurer of 
the old AFL Auto Workers, indi- 
cated that as early as May 1953 
Doria, Dio and Hoffa were inter- 
ested in shifting a UAW-AFL taxi- 
cab local into the Teamsters. 

Dio’s own organizing of New 
York taxi drivers was interrupted 
when an AFL Executive Council 
committee investigated his back- 
ground and underworld. associa- 
tions and ordered the charter of 
Dio’s taxi-driver organizing local 
lifted. The local was not taken 
into the Teamsters, either. 

This investigation was initiated 
by Ladies Garment Workers. Pres.| 
David’ Dubinsky. ‘Other -eommit-| 
tee members were George Meany, 
then AFL secretary-treasurer, and 
Building Service Employes Pres. 
William L. McFetridge. 


Washburn Testimony 

Some curious testimony by L/s- 
ter Washburn, former UAW-AFL 
president, indicated that although 
Dubinsky was “moving heaven and 
earth” to help the union get rid of 
Dio, Washburn thought Dio had at 
one time been on the ILGWU pay- 
roll to help organize a Roanoke, 
Va., plant in 1950. 

Dubinsky filed an  affidavit- 
stating that Dio had never been 
an ILGWU organizer, that the 
Roanoke situation described had 
occurred in 1945 rather than in 
1950, and that Dio actually had 
represented management, not the 
union. Dubinsky also offered to 
appear before the committee to 
testify. 

Lester Heaton, another former 
UAW-AEFL president who succeed- 
ed Washburn, told how he paid Dio 
$16,000 when the latter agreed to 
leave the union. This money, 
Heaton said, Dio insisted he had 
“invested” in union affairs — and 
Heaton agreed to the payment al- 
though no vouchers to support the 
$16,000 claim were submitted. 

Heaton also testified to a link be- 
tween Hoffa and Dio, remarking, 


“They were more than speaking ac-|° 


quaintances.” 


The old AFL Auto Workers 
changed its name last year to Al- 
lied Industrial Workers and in St. 
Louis this month elected a new 
slate of officers.. The union is on 
probationary status with the AFL- 
clo. 

Doria, who demanded some 
$25,000 when hé left the AIW this 
year, and got it together with notes 
promising $55,000 more, turned 
out to be a shouting witness who 
described Dio as a helpless victim 
of cruel society, who really wanted 
to be a “respected” labor leader. 

Asked how it happened that Dio 


|the building sold shortly thereafte 


Agreed to $16,000 for Dio 4 


of the UAW-AFL a coliection ¢ 
former convicts who were swifff 
arrested and. indicted on m 
charges of conspiracy, forgery, & 
tortion and bribery, Doria insist@ 
that Dio just “couldn’t say no,” and 
once “wept in a hotel room” as 
realized that his “friends were mij 
dering” him. 

Asked about Dio’s s 1955 opera 
ation of Equitable Research Asi 
sociates, Inc., a labor relationg 
firm that specialized in blocking 
union organization or enforcing 
“sweetheart” contracts with 
fringe employers, Doria suge 
gested that this again was bes 
cause society hadn’t treated Digi 
right and he was “frustrated.” | 

He conceded that as much 
$50,000 in cash passed through’ 
“little black box” in his office in if 
years, all unaccounted for, but hig 
insisted he had expended it progm 
erly. 


He defended as a proper busing ' 


LS-L1-8 


deal sale of the union’s Milwaukee 
headquarters for $80,000, although 


for $115,000 and then $125,000—% 
and he} in turn, received $25,008 
thereafter from his former real e# 
tate partner, who handled the firstg 
two sales. The $25,000 had “noth 
ing to do” with the building salg 
he said. 


» Goldwater Approves 

Doria won the approbation of 
Sen. Barry Goldwater ¢(R-Ariz.) by 
denounci ips union political activity 
—and adding that “90 percent” of 
the reason he faced the committe@umy 
was his refusal to push political acm 
tivity or atcept the “pressure” Ofjmm 
high AFL-CIO officials. 

Committee Chairman John L.7 
McClellan (D-Ark.) ended Do- 
ria’s appearance by denouncing 
the former union official for “im- 
proper” activities in a _ wide 
range. He said the hearing tran- 
script would be referred to the 
Justice Dept.. 

The committee compiled the 
“hundreds of thousands” figure 
that it said it cost the Allied Indus 
trial. Workers to change leadership 
by adding up Dio’s $16,000, Do 
ria’s $80,000, plus some $300,000) 
in funds in a Chicago local come 
trolled by Angelo Inciso, who de# 
parted after another Senate com 
mittee charged him with welfaré 


a 
% 


brought into his New York locals 


f und corruption. 
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